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CuarTtern XXXIX, 
RECONCILED. 


cage morning on which Steven Lawrence met M. Barry and his 

daughter in the Luxembourg Gardens had, as I have said, com- 
menced an episode, destined to be no unimportant one in his history. 
Time pressed upon him heavily still; was he not in a city, shut away 
within walls from the sight of trees and sky, from the winds of heaven ; 
above all, from the sense of personal liberty, which to a man only half- 
tamed like Steven, was as the very breath of life itself? But yet each 
day as it passed was no longer an actual enemy to be drugged, got 
rid of at any cost, as in the time when accounts of his wife’s balls, 
and when his own aimless wanderings along streets and boulevards 
had been his sole resource. 

The shallow little sarcasm by which Dot had sought to describe his 
intimacy with Mademoiselle Barry had, as is often the case with 
shallow sarcasms, a deeper significance than the speaker supposed. In 
a certain sense the last three weeks had been “educating” Steven 
Lawrence rapidly ; educating him as only the society of a refined and 
gifted woman can, perhaps, ever educate a man whom accident rather 
than incapacity has debarred from culture in his youth. Lingering by 
Mademoiselle Barry’s side in the Gil de Boeuf at Versailles, or on the 
spot where the Bastile fell, he had had the story of the great revolu- 
tion brought before him vividly, picturesquely, as no book-labour of 
his own could ever have brought it. Through her informal teaching, 
he had been led to see that within cities, at easels, desks, looms, 
pale-faced men had lived, and might be living, lives nobler, manlier : if 
to help on human progress be manly: than those of land-tillers in 


Kent, or even of hunters in the wilderness. From lips to whom the 
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theme was one of love, he had been taught dimly to discern—he, a 
Lawrence, and a Shilohite—what beauty shone from the Venus of 
Milo, the Magdalen of Veronese, in the Louvre: in fine, had stood, 
with uncertain feet as yet, upon the threshold of that world of intelli- 
gence and of art in which the girl herself lived. Dora was quite right. 
In three short weeks Mademoiselle Barry’s influence had begun to 
“educate” Steven Lawrence. 

To any softer feeling than friendship, even had Steven been a free 
man, it is more than doubtful that the intimacy would have led. Love 
is a passion so singularly little dependent upon development of intel- 
ligence, or indeed upon mental process of any kind! Mademoiselle 
Barry's evident liking for himself touched—I will not say, with Dot, 
his vanity, but—his gratitude ; her voice and face, and pretty feminine 
ways, made their friendship an infinitely warmer one than any friend- 
ship that he could have felt for a man. He was sorry for her. With 
the instinctive sympathy all fine natures know for each other, he divined 
with what repugnance this sensitive girlish heart must shrink from a 
life to which affection for her father bound her. Here, with gratitude, 
sympathy, pity, his feelings for her began and ended. ‘Katharine 
Fane goes past him, smiling, on George Gordon’s arm ; half turns her 
face, blushing, softening (fairer, thinks Steven, than all pictures 
or marbles in all galleries of the world), and the old madness, the 
sickening jealousy, the hopeless pain which yet holds in it a sweetness 
no pleasure can ever yield, is back upon him, and poor little Made- 
moiselle Barry forgotten! Katharine Fane’s influence had in very 
truth blotted his entire life for him ; he owed his marriage to her ; she 
had made no secret as to the side she took in his divided household ; 
had associated with Dora's associates, had lived Dora’s life, had never 
given him more than a cold bow, or colder word, since she came 
to Paris. But she had looked at him with softened, blushing face, 
with wistful pity in her eyes now! And in a second all the blessed 
summer hours in Kent; the hour when he found her, the children in 
her arms, upon the waste; the hour when they were alone at sunset 
on the sea—all the supremest golden hours of his love returned, in 
one great wave, across the yeoman’s heart, and he forgave her. That 
story never could be finished, it seemed. That book must open at the 
same page to the end. 


For the ‘first time since his acquaintance with the Barrys began, 
Steven had been invited to dine in the Rue des Ursulines to-day. On 
former occasions he had either met M. Barry and his daughter at the’ 
theatre to which they were going, or had dined first with them at some 
modest restaurant in the neighbourhood. But to-day was an excep- 
tional festivity, got up to celebrate Mademoiselle Barry’s birthday, 
“a grand affair of evening costume, and a premiére loge de face,” M. 
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Barry said, putting his arm tenderly round his daughter when she 
came in, dressed for dinner. “Katie, child, you are looking charm- 
ing! You will make quite a sensation at the Chatelet to-night.” 

“Charlie Wentworth of the Blues,” the infatuated loser, by Grizelda 
Long’s computation, of near upon a thousand pounds already, was 
the fourth member of the party, and broke out at once into such florid 
compliments as became his years and innocence. Steven was silent ; 
and the girl’s quiet eyes thanked him. Her beauty, if, indeed, she 
possessed it at all, was beauty that could never show to poorer advan- 
tage than amidst the brilliant colouring, under the glare and gaslight 
of a theatre: even in speaking to his daughter a too palpable note of 
flattery made itself heard through every word M. Barry uttered. To- 
night, her small pale face was paler than usual: she was dressed in 
sober grey silk, a black veil, pinned, mantilla-fashion, in her hair, 
falling round her throat and shoulders; no ornament save a bouquet of 
flowers, Steven’s birthday gift, in her hand. 

“The enemy is only a plain, badly-dressed enemy after all, Kate,” 
whispered Mrs. Lawrence, when Mademoiselle Barry made her appear- 
ance among the gorgeous toilettes and complexions at the Chatelet—a 
poor little sensitive plant in a hot-house full of flaming many-hued 
exotics. “What taste some people have! You see them nearly 
opposite us? Papa and Mademoiselle decorously in front, and 
Charlie Wentworth, the victim to be slain, with my husband in the 
background!” Having said which Dot straightway forgot her 
husband’s friends, and her husband’s existence, resigning herself to the 
pleasure—the highest her nature knew—of seeing half the glasses in 
the house directed to the Bébé Anglaise, the fancy, the fashion of the 
hour ; also of listening to the soul-thrilling murmurs of Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte, or any other woman-slayer of his tribe—this to Dot was matter 
of merest detail—who might happen to be near her during the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

“ Who is that English lady who looks at our box so often?” said 
Mademoiselle Barry, turning, when the first act was nearly over, to 
Steven. “The lady in white, and with a white flower in her hair. 
She looks like the same person who bowed to you in the gallery this 
morning.” 

- “ And so she is,” answered Steven, absently. “ That lady is Miss 
Fane, a friend—a distant connection I would say—of ours.” 

“ And the little girl with the fair hair and great dark eyes ?” 

“The little girl is Mrs. Lawrence.” 

“Your—your——” 

“ My wife,” said Steven, with rather a short laugh. ‘ Ah, Mademoi- 
selle, you never knew before that I had the happiness of being married !” 

Without answering a word Mademoiselle Barry turned away, and 
resumed her contemplation of the lamp-lit garden scene upon which 
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the curtain was about to fall: a scene replete with those cunning 
effects of light and shade, those exquisitely contrasted groups in 
which the fairy pieces of the Chatelet excel, and which—whatever may 
be said of their worth, intellectually—must always possess a certain 
charm, a certain practical value to an artist’s eyes. 

Her eyes must be dim to-night, the poor child thought. She had 
worked too late in the gallery this afternoon, or—or the gas pained 
her; for stage and audience alike, darkened boxes, and fairy palace- 
garden, lit with its hundred lamps, swam before her in a sort of mist. 
“Exert yourself to talk a little,” said her father in her ear; the 
affectionate genial expression on his face, but a tone his daughter 
understood in his whisper. ‘‘ Lawrence has left the box already, and 
the other is not to go away—do you hear?” Then aloud, “ You look 
pale, you find the house too warm for you, my Katie,” -xd as he 
spoke M. Barry rose and opened the door of the box. “Mr. Went- 
worth, will you give my daughter your arm? We shall have time to 
take a few turns in the foyer before the beginning of the next act.” 

The foyer of the Chatelet, opening out many-windowed upon its 
broad stone baleony, was thronged, for to-night was the first appear- 
ance this winter of |Irma Marié, and the world of Paris had gone in 
full-dress to see her. Close beside the central opening to the boxes 
stood a group of Englishwomen—Mademoiselle Barry's eyes lighted 
on them in an instant—Dora Lawrence, Katharine Fane, Grizelda 
Long, with a crowd of young men, English and French, fluttering 
around; old Grizelda herself noteworthy for an hour as the com- 
panion of la belle Bébé. Leaning on Charlie Wentworth’s arm, and 
with her father by her side, the poor little “enemy” walked up and 
down before them several times (enduring much severe scrutiny from 
the phantom-eyes of Miss Long and the superbly-contemptuous eye- 
glass of Mr. Whyte), and at last, just as the bell was ringing for the 
second act, Steven came up, directly in the presence of his wife and his 
wife’s friends, and spoke to her. 

“Why Lawrence, I thought we had lost you!” cried M. Barry, 
putting his hand with friendly familiarity upon Steven’s shoulder. 
“T was just saying to Katie I was afraid you had grown tired of us 
and gene away.” 

“Not at all,” answered Steven, “I have only been getting a breath 
of fresh air on the balcony outside, and——” 

And he started, hearing his own name spoken close behind him, 
and turning, found himself face to face with Katharine Fane. 

“T want to speak to you,” she said, looking up at him earnestly. 
“Can you spare me five minutes? I will not detain you longer from 
your friends !” 

Steven stopped of course; and Mademoiselle Barry, with a half- 
bow and a just perceptible increase of colour upon her face, walked 
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on with her father and Charlie Wentworth in the direction of their 
box. 

“T wanted so much to speak to you!” Katharine repeated, “and— 
and Dora and I thought perhaps you would not be angry if I 
interrupted you just for a minute or two. Will you forgive me?” 
And before he could answer, her hand, all in a tremble, lay within 
his arm. 

They had never been alone together since that evening when they 
rode home through the December twilight from the hunting-field, 
and involuntarily the heart of each—here amidst the artificial glitter, 
the brocades, the diamond dust, the patchouli of this Parisian crowd 
—went back to Clithero! To a road across a dusky moorland; to 
lanes fresh with the wintry smell of new-ploughed earth; to a 
shadowy avenue with dead leaves faintly rustling in the boughs 
above. . . . “I thought you never meant to speak to me any 
more !” said Katharine, very low; and “ Howcould I tell what answer 
you would give me if I did?” was Steven’s reply. Only this: not 
another word of explanation; yet they were reconciled. 

Dot, who was returning to her box on the arm of Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte, looked back at them with a friendly little nod and smile, then 
disappeared in the crowd. 


Cuaptrer XL. 
PARIS BY LAMPLIGHT. 


Ir was a brilliant winter night. Cloudless and white with stars 
quivered the frozen sky above the lamp-lit glare, the noisy turmoil 
of the great city; the atmosphere was intensely clear; a sprinkle 
of new-fallen snow showed forth in sharpest relief the living phantas- 
magoria of horses, carriages, and men that swept in one everchanging, 
ever-monotonous stream across the Place of the Chatelet. 

“A different world to Clithero,” said Katharine, after a long silence. 
“How will you and Dot be able to go back to our dull village life 
after the excitement both of you have been going through here ?” 

“Dora must answer for herself,” was Steven’s reply. “The only 
really happy hour of my Paris experiences will be the one in which I 
find myself starting back towards Ashcot. You must know this,” he 
added; “ You must know pretty well what kind of excitement this 
shut-in city life can be to me.” 

They were standing, side by side, upon the balcony of the Chatelet ; 
deserted, now that the performance had begun, by all but themselves ; 
and Katharine’s hand had rested, till this instant, upon Steven’s arm. 
She took it hastily away. “Papa and I have been here more than a 
week Mr. Lawrence, and have scarcely seen you yet! If you find no 
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excitement in Paris, it seems to'me that you have at least plenty of 
engagements, of friends :” a cruel little emphasis on that word: “to 
fill up your time.” 

“ My engagements,” said Steven, “consist in loitering through pic- 
ture-galleries (as you saw me to-day), or idling through the streets of 
a morning, my friends are M. Barry and his daughter. If I had 
thought you wanted me, I would have been with you every day since 
you have been here. But you have not wanted me, Miss Katharine, 
and you have shown it.” 

There was no more possibility now than there had ever been of 
talking to Steven with the enigmatic cireumlocution of good breeding, 
so Katharine found herself constrained to speak out. “And because 
we—because you have wrongly fancied that we did not wish to see 
you, has that been a reason why you should visit our misdeeds upon 
poor little Dot? a reason why you should spend your life with these 
persons, at whose side I have twice seen you to-day. If we have not 
striven to compete with them, sir, if I have been cold to you, when 
by chance we have met, it has been——” 

“Tt has been ?” said Steven, as she hesitated. “Let me hear please, 


_ what accusation you have to bring against me.” 


“My accusation is that you don’t care for Dot as you ought!” 
cried Miss Fane. “ You have not been married four months, you are 
bride and bridegroom still, and yet you are never together, and you 
let Dot go where she chooses, and you spend your own time with 
people who are unworthy of you” . .. Then she stopped short. 

“Those are three accusations, not one,” said Steven, “and my 
conscience acquits me on all of them. I care for Dora, as I always 
did. I let her go where she chooses, because I have not the power 
to constrain her, and I spend my time at present with a person very 
much more than worthy of me.” 

“With M. Barry, that is to say ?” 

“No, with M. Barry’s daughter,” answered Steven, quietly. “M. 
Barry and I find no more to say to each other now than on the first 
day of our acquaintance. He is a man whose life has been passed 
within walls—has never handled a gun, or ridden across country in 
his life! has no interest beyond the gossip of the newspapers or the 
pavement—how the Emperor looked to-day, what Bismarck is reported, 
by private telegram, to have said yesterday. s 

“ And what victims M. Barry, himself, is likely to have at baccarat 
and écarté in the evening,” interrupted Katharine. “Steven, if we 
are to talk to each other at all, let it be as we have always talked, 
frankly. You have told me, you know, that while you lived you 
would always speak the truth, and only the truth, to me. Of your 
friend, Mademoiselle Barry, I know—I wish to know—nothing. Of 
the father, I hear about as bad things as it is possible to hear said of 
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a man, and, for our old friendship’s sake,” her voice changed a little, 
“T warn you about him. Don’t be seen with M. Barry any more, 
don’t go to his house again. It was for this I wanted to speak to 
you. Come back with Dot and me, and see papa this evening, instead 
of remaining with the Barrys. Now I ask—I beg this of you as a 
favour to myself. Will you refuse me ?” 

“T have no right I feel to advise you,” she went on, as Steven did 
not answer, “no right to request anything of you now. Once, long 
ago, I think perhaps you would not have refused a request of mine— 
but that time is over. I know very well that it is not I who ought 
to be saying this to you now, but Dora and you live divided lives, 
and so I thought—thought you would forgive me, at least, if I spoke. 
People are saying things I cannot bear to hear about your intimacy 
with M. Barry, and what we want is that you should go back to 
England at once, and let papa and me bring Dot with us. At all 
events, don’t go to their house any more—promise me you won't! 
Don’t even be seen again in their box to-night !” 

For a minute Steven stood irresolute. ‘Ask me anything else,” he 
said at length. “I will go back to England when you choose—to- 
morrow—only too gladly. I am engaged, have been engaged for 
days, to spend this evening at M. Barry’s house. Mademoiselle 
Barry is the only friend I've made in Paris, remember, and, even 
with you bidding me, I don’t see how I could pay back her kindness 
with discourtesy at the last.” 

“Oh, as you choose,” said Katharine, grown frigid in an instant at 
Steven’s kindly mention of the enemy. “I see that I over-estimated 
the influence an old friendship might have over you still. But at 
least I have done what Dora wished in warning you. M. Barry is 
spoken of openly as an adventurer and a card-sharper; at any hour 
may be exposed, they say, with his friends, by the police. Remain 
his associate or not, as you choose. Perhaps you will take me back 
to poor Dora now? I have kept you too long already from the 
society that gives you pleasure.” 

She put her hand within his arm again. The touch—cold and 
distant though it was—thrilled through Steven’s heart. “Tell me 
what I am to do!” he exclaimed, “and you know that I will obey 
you. What are the Barrys—what is all the world compared to the 
chance of losing you? I am not to speak to Mademoiselle Barry any 
more? Very well. She will call me unmannerly, ungrateful, with 
justice. So long as you forgive me, will let me be with you, what 
does it matter? Miss Fane—Katharine, shall we go back to the days 
when I used to walk with you in summer? No—not to those, I’m a 
fool, I don’t know what I am saying—to that last night when I rode 
back with you from Stourmouth to the Dene? You have not for- 
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“We can go back to nothing,” said Katharine, very low. “Every 
day of our lives dies, with all its folly, and is buried as it passes. And 
tis best so. I am not the same Katharine Fane who walked with you 
in summer, you must know.” She tried, with indifferent success, 
to laugh. “I have grown older and wiser; cured, I hope, of some of 
my faults even!” ‘Then, “Oh, Steven!” with a sudden outburst of 
repentance, she cried, “I was wrong! I spoke unjustly in what I 
said just now—forgive me. You will return home with Dot and me 
to our hotel, but of course you must go and say good-bye to Made- 
moiselle Barry. I was unjust—have been a little unjust towards you, 
I think, in my heart ever since we came to Paris, and I repent of it! 
Task you to forgive me. All I claim—all I can ever claim—is a 
sister’s right, remember, to care for your happiness, and for Dora’s.” 

“ Happiness !” repeated Steven, under his breath. “Ah! -that is a 
word I have no call to think about now. When happiness does come 
to me it is by snatches like this—ten minutes, after weeks of such a 
life as mine has been since I saw you last! Sometimes I think,” he 
went on, “ that people like Clarendon Whyte, or poor little Dora, have 
the best of it. Coats and waistcoats make the one happy ; silks and 
ribbons and her mock-fine brougham the other. And they dress and 
drive and dance, and know neither deeper pains nor higher pleasures 
till they die! Pity she married me!” he cried; all this more as if he 
were unconsciously speaking aloud than addressing Katharine: “she 
would have been happier with any other man than with me, and but 
for her I would have sold the farm, and gone back to old Klaus in the 
backwoods—the only life suited to me—long ago.” 

“Gone back to the woods!” repeated Katharine. “Sold Ashcot ! 
Ah, you know very well you are not saying this in earnest. As if 
Ashcot would ever pass away from the hands of the Lawrences!” 

“Tf I had not married it would have passed from mine,” said 
Steven. ‘“ When I came home from America I had set one hope, one 
desire, before my eyes, and if I had gained that, life on the old 
farm—hard as it is for a man to get a living out of his land—would 
have made me more than contented. As it is——” 

“ Ag it is you have your work, you have yourself to think of, just 
the same!” interrupted Katharine. “Should a man let his life be 
spoilt through one misadventure, the shipwreck of one foolish hope ? 
Does any of us possess exactly what he once dreamt, in his blindness, 
would have suited him? In time, Dora and you will grow liker 
of mind than you are now. She will go back, poor little Dot, stronger 
to endure the country after the tonic of all this Paris gaiety, and 
then——” 

A burst of military stage music, a tumultuous clapping of hands, 
reached them at the instant from the interior of the theatre. Some 
jest of “ Hurluberlu’s,” some misadventure of “ Jolicoco’s” in the fairy 
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piece, setting all its Parisian spectators into childish ecstacies of 
amusement, 

“ While we live, our lives will be as much apart as our thoughts are 
at this moment,” said Steven, calmly. “And, for Dora certainly, the 
best thing that could happen would be for me to go back even now to 
the woods and to my old mates there. A man of my age is too old to 
educate, There is the truth of it. Only one influence could ever have 
altered me, and that I’ve missed. The story is told.” 

“T thought Mademoiselle Barry had been ‘educating’ you, as you 
call it,” said Katharine. “I thought, from what Dot told me, that 
you were beginning to care for pictures and statues, and historical 
associations, and I know not what besides, under Mademoiselle Barry’s 
influence ?” 

“Mademoiselle Barry has taught me enough to show me that 
I know nothing,” answered Steven. “ Enough to make me see, as I 
never did before, my proper place in the world. Miss Katharine,” he 
turned to her abruptly ; “ why did you never teach me how ignorant 
I was? With Mademoiselle Barry I feel at every minute how much 
other men have read, and thought, and done. With you——” 

“With me you certainly were never made to feel that!” said 
Katharine, quickly. “I am too stupid, have read too little myself, 
ever to make another person conscious of his intellectual defects.” 

“With you,” he answered, “I felt that I, Steven Lawrence, could 
become. . . just what Katharine Fane chose to make of me! That 
was part of my madness. I was ignorant, and yet—how was it? five 
minutes of that ignorance seemed to raise me higher than all the 
learning I can go through again while I live!” 


M. Barry looked up as Steven entered the box with all his accus- 
tomed obsequious friendliness, making room for him at once behind 
his daughter’s chair. “Iwas only waiting for your return to go,” 
whispered the girl, as Steven leaned forward to address her. “ Poor 
papa thought it would be such a treat for me to go to the theatre, for 
once, like a grand lady, in a box on the first tier, but no performance 
has ever given me so little pleasure as Cendrillon. Papa, when you 
are ready, I am. If we leave at once, we shall be able to get out 
before the crush begins.” 

She rose, drew her mantilla close round her tired pale face, then 
leaning, for the last time in her life, on Steven Lawrence’s arm— 
Charlie Wentworth, in keeping of M. Barry, in front—left the box. 
“You return with us, I suppose ?” she said to Steven, when they had 
walked together for a minute in silence. “M. de Vitron, the Chevalier, 
and half-a-dozen others are coming to do honour to my birthday ;” 
a palpably bitter tone entering her voice at the word “honour.” 

“Tm afraid I shall have to say good-bye to you at the door of the 
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theatre,” answered Steven. “ By to-morrow evening I find that I shall 
be able to start for England, and to-night I must return home early. 
Ah, Mademoiselle,” he added, “ how shall I ever thank you enough for 
your kindness, for the good you have done me during the last three 
weeks ?” 

She lifted her eyes, the honest girlish eyes, quite steadily to his. 
“What does this mean ?” shesaid. ‘“ What have you heard about us ? 
Tell me—I would rather hear it from your lips, and now! Don’t be 
afraid of hurting me. You will do me a greater favour by speaking 
frankly than by silence, I assure you.” 

“T have heard,” said Steven, gravely, “what concerns myself, and 
myself alone, and while I live I shall remember your kindness to me 
with gratitude.” 

Perfect respect, a great—a chivalrous—gentleness was in his voice ; 
but the blood flushed up in a hot tide over Mademoiselle Barry’s face. 
“And papa? Shall you remember papa as you will me? I would 
rather not be well thought of by anyone who would not think the same 
of him. If I had known you longer,” she went on, hurriedly, “I 
would have told you more of the troubles of poor papa’s life—his 
poverty, his ill-fortune—things that the world will never know, will 
never take into account; but you would have believed me if I had told 
them to you ?” 

“T should believe you as I would believe my own soul,” said 
Steven, pressing the poor little hand that trembled on his arm ; “and 
I shall remember your father simply as I have found him. Of that 
you may rest assured.” 

“Thank you. I have been very glad to know you, Mr. Lawrence ! 
We have spent some pleasant hours together, haven't we? Whatever 
may be true of others, you have not been very much the worse, 
remember, for knowing us, and—and”—in a frightened whisper 
this—“TI am glad, more glad than I can tell you, that you are not 
coming back to our house to-night. If I had dared I would have told 
you before not to come, but I was too much ashamed, and. . . well, no 
matter. It’s all over now. Papa dear—” they were at the door of 
the theatre, and as she spoke she quitted Steven, and went over 
fondly, bravely, to her father’s side— Mr. Lawrence finds he cannot 
comé back with us to-night. He has got some unexpected news, and 
returns to England to-morrow.” 

For an instant an expression such as Steven had once or twice 
already seen at the card-table disturbed the equanimity of the Irish- 
man’s handsome face. It lasted an instant only. Then remembering 
young Wentworth’s presence—touched perhaps by the piteous quiver 
of his daughter’s lips—M. Barry held out his hand to Steven, wished 
him good-bye, hoped they would meet again ; at all events, if there 
would really be no time for leave-taking to-morrow? their good friend 
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must promise to write. Katie was a capital correspondent; a letter 
addressed to them, Poste Restante, Paris, would reach them anywhere. 
A minute later and father and daughter—Charlie Wentworth in 
close attendance—were walking away, across the snow-covered pave- 
ment, towards a stand of carriages, about fifty yards distant, down the 
boulevard. 

Steven stood and watched Mademoiselle Barry’s figure until it was 
lost—with a feeling of genuine regret he recognized this: lost for 
ever—out of his sight; then turned, lighter in spirit than he had 
been for weeks past, and made his way quickly towards Dora’s box. 
And meanwhile, hidden back in the corner of the fiacre, the poor little 
girl herself feels that her heart is breaking! Hot tears, beyond her 
powers of control at last, roll down her forlorn white face ; in a passion 
of pain she clasps her flowers, Steven’s birthday gift, upon her breast. 
So men and women part from each other every day. To one an 
acquaintance has been a pleasant episode ; to the other a beginning 
and an end—a tide-mark, after sinking from whose level life shall 
stagnate on, dull and sunless, to the end. If, instead of the neatly- 
rounded reciprocal passions of three-volume fiction, the crude wn- 
jinished love-stories of all hearts could be made known, I wonder 
which of the world’s imperial libraries would have space to hold the 
romances that might be written! 


Nothing could be prettier than Dot’s smile of welcome to her 
husband when he came round to: her box. What! all going back 
together to drink tea with Uncle Frank? How delightful! How 
incomparably better than any of those vapid monotonous champagne 
suppers she had grown so weary of! The Phantom and Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte were obliged to go their own road when the party 
divided at the door of the theatre; the former bearing Mrs. Law- 
rence’s excuses to Lady Sarah Adair, who, it seemed, had some kind 
of friendly reception (was it a rehearsal ?) to-night. 

“ Receptions, balls, what do I care for them?” says Dot, as she sits 
by the fire drinking her tea, and believing, from her inmost soul, in 
this part of domestic virtue that she is acting. ‘“ Dear Uncle Frank, 
this is the happiest evening, really, that I have spent since I left 
Clithero! Steven saved out of the hands of the Philistines—and M. 
Barry has a wicked face, Steven ; I watched him particularly through 
my opera-glasses—and our return home comfortably settled, and 
everything. I feel that I shall never want to leave Ashcot again, or 
not for a year at least. Paris is very well. It would be insincerity 
for me to say I don’t like Paris, but home is better. What will 
Barbara say when she sees us? I must buy a plain stuff gown for 
her as I go through London—if I searched Paris I should find no fit 
present for Barbara—and dear Aunt Arabella! How good to think 
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that this day week we may be all sitting round the fire together at the 
Dene!” 

With Mrs. Lawrence in these admirable dispositions, the plazs for 
return were easily settled. Kate, of course, said the Squire, must 
stay in Paris a day or two longer to see Lord Petres—just allowing 
Dora time to pack up her thousand-and-one dresses, and say good-bye 
to her friends; but there could be no reason why Steven might not 
start at once in order to have things ready for her at Ashcot. And 
so, Dot having interposed a parenthesis 0. regret about her husband 
travelling alone, it was finally arranged Steven should go by to- 
morrow night’s tidal train (it would leave Paris at half-past seven, said 
Dot, thereby proving herself, to everyone’s surprise, well versed in the 
details of Bradshaw), and the rest of the party follow, if Dora’s leave- 
taking and bill-paying were completed, on Saturday. 

“ And now,” cried Mrs. Lawrence, looking with a little yawn at the 
timepiece, and putting her hand affectionately on Steven’s shoulder, 
“it is quite time for us to go. Half-past eleven! We must begin to 
get ourselves out of these horrible dissipated city hours”—she had not 
got to her bed before three, at earliest, for many weeks past—“ and I 
must be up early to-morrow to pack Steven’s things. Ah, how 
strange it will seem to be alone, even for a day, in this big, big Paris 
without him !” 

Mr. Hilliard offered, as a matter of course, to send out for a fiacre ; 
but of this piece of extravagance Mrs. Lawrence would not thear. 
Was not her opera cloak hooded-and lined with swansdown? Had 
she not over-shoes? had not her extravagance, her foolish extrava- 
gance, she was ready to own her faults, already led into more than 
enough expense? No, aot if Uncle Frank paid for the carriage, 
would Mrs. Lawrence do anything but walk. It was the principle of 
economy which she meant from this hour forth to cultivate. The 
night was fine, the ground hard. It would be a treat, a treat! cried 
Dot, the tears rising in her eyes, to have this starlight walk—the 
last walk, most likely, that she would take in Paris—alone with 
Steven. 

She hung fondly upon his arm; she prattled, as they walked along, 
about Barbara and Ashcot, and how Steven was to have the parlour 
arrdnged—if possible see about that long-talked of piano from Canter- 
bury—and what there must be for breakfast on the morning of her 
arrival. And all this time the blue and silver dress, the triumphs of 
to-morrow night, floated like celestial visions before her brain. Fate, 
she felt, had smiled upon her efforts. She had managed everything 
excellently. Steven was to go to-morrow, saved by her agency from 
the clutches of those Irish adventurers! She would slip quietly off, 
nobody the wiser, to her ball a couple of hours or so after his 
departure; and then—good-bye to Paris, and to toilettes, and to 
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Clarendon Whyte! Good-bye to life and back to Ashcot, where she 
must try to endure existence, try even to be a better wife to this 
poor confiding Steven, if she could. 

Clinging tight to the strong arm that upheld her, Mrs. Lawrence 
tripped, as fast as her little feet would carry her, along the frozen 
snow, thinking all this, yet still not without remorse for the part she 
was forced to play stirring at intervals in her morsel of a conscience. 
“Tf Steven had but been less prejudiced,” she mused, regretfully, 
“had let me accept the invitation openly, offered to go with me, 
behaved in any way like a reasonable being, how much I should have 
been saved! The falsehoods half the world tells are due, I’m certain, 
if we could look into the cause of things, to the mistaken prejudices 
of the other half!” 

So Dora moralized. 


Cuaprer XLI. 
LADY SARAH’S MASQUERADE. 


Au. the next day she kept discreetly within doors, and denied herself 
to visitors. How could she care to talk to strangers on this last day 
her Steven would be with her? She spoke of their separation as if it 
were to last for months rather than days; insisted upon packing his 
portmanteau with her own hands; upon seeing to his buttons; 
Barbara should not be able to say she had had no time for useful 
work in Paris; as evening drew on, came often to his side, clung to 
him, kissed him with a warmth that Steven, hereafter, held to be 
blackest proof of her guilt. 

“Tt was all planned,” he would say, bitterly. ‘In heart she had 
betrayed me already, and, Judas-like, sealed the betrayal with a kiss. 
A better woman would have had self-respect enough to avoid that part 
of the business at least.” 

And yet Dora, in very truth, throughout that day had no guiltier 
dreams than of blue taffetas, silver cord, and velvet, in her heart! Steven 
was leaving her free, and she was glad ; Steven was being deceived, 
and she was sorry. And weakly wavering—she had not weight for 
vigorous oscillation — between these two emotions she packed his 
portmanteau, or sewed on his buttons, one minute; clung to him, 
kissed him, tried to hope, even if she were found out, he would not be 
very angry with her for her falsehood, at the next! And then Dot 
must act, in whatever situation of life she was placed; necessity im- 
possible to a man like Steven to recognize ; must pose, and think of 
effect, even with no larger audience than herself. Going about from 
room to room with pale cheeks and straight hair (the hair-dresser 
was ordered for nine); sewing on buttons ; jumping up and down on 
portmanteaus, to make them lock; embracing Steven, asking his for- 
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giveness for her extravagance... in all this, Dora was but enacting her 
small version of the kind of domestic repentance she had so often seen 
on the Parisian stage, to the best of her ability ! 

“ And what shall you do with yourself this evening ?” asked Steven, 
as she clung to his hand at parting. “Order a carriage, and go 
round to the Hotel Rivoli, I hope. You will be moped to death 
sitting here alone by yourself.” 

“ T—if I feel better, perhaps I may go out!” said Dot, with down- 
cast eyes. “ At present all I feel inclined for is a good long cry, and 
then to put my head upon my pillow and rest.” 

In saying which she spoke, for the moment, absolute truth. As 
tears, however, would have had the effect of spoiling her looks, she 
kept them heroically back ; contenting herself with standing for full 
five minutes at the window from whence she had watched the fiacre 
bear her husband away through the lamp-light ; after this, instead of 
resting her head upon her pillow, consigned it to the hands of 
M. Alphonse, from whence, at the end of three-quarters of an hour, 
it emerged frizée, gold-powdered, radiant under its little velvet toquet. 
‘Une belle et gracieuse téte de Rubens,” said M. Alphonse, stepping 
back, and clasping admiring hands before his work ; for M. Alphonse 
was a man of artistic culture. Whereupon, Mademoiselle Aglaé, and 
the Moenad ery, “Oui, oui! Superbe! Magnifique!” in admiring 
chorus ; and Dora’s husband, Dora’s last faint qualms of conscience, 
are forgotten. The first round of applause, no matter whether from 
the gallery or the stalls, have reached the ears of the actress, and 
everything belonging to the world without—the world of actual dull 
reality, beyond the rouge, and gold-dust, and foot-lights, in which her 
soul delights—has passed away. 

At half-pasi ten came a ring at the door of the apartment, 
and Grizelda Long, cloaked, and hooded, entered the little disordered 
salon, where, three or four minutes later, Mrs. Lawrence joined 
her. 

“Bring in lights, Aglaé,” cried Dot. ‘Turn on the gas, and let 
us see how we look reflected from all the different glasses. Grizelda, 
dear, take off your cloak, and let me see you. Oh!.: . very nice, 
indeed! Now, how do you like my dress? Do you think the most 
mali¢ious person could say that there was anything wrong in my 
wearing it ?” 

Mademoiselle Aglaé had by this time turned on the gas, and Dot 
stood directly under its light, before one of the long console glasses 
which lined the walls of the salon. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more charming picture than the little creature made, in the long- 
coveted blue and silver of her page-dress. Her tiny hands and feet, 
her short fair hair, her little round throat, might have belonged, in 
truth, to the child of twelve she was designed to personify ; and her 
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face, with its marvellous white-and-pink complexion and lustrous dark 
eyes, seemed to have gained a freshness, a bizarre grace, under this 
boyish travesty, that even the critical eyes of Griselda Long could not 
but recognize. 

“You look very well, my dear; and of course the propriety or 
non-propriety of wearing such a dress must, as I told you from the 
first, depend upon one’s own moral sense. I don’t know that I would 
have worn it myself, but then, you see, my dear mother brought us 
up so austerely ” (at odd times the Phantom. would throw out these 
vague claims to human kinship)—“so very austerely—and I myself 
have such a dread of men ever thinking a woman unfeminine!” And 
upon this Grizelda’s great eyes stole to the reflection of herself in the 
glass, with an expression of kittenish modesty that Dot took off to the 
life an hour or two later, with three or four appreciative friends for 
audience, and Lady Sarah Adair’s boudoir for a stage. 

The subject of Grizelda’s probable costume had been one freely 
discussed among Grizelda’s acquaintance during the past fortnight: 
Miss Miggs, Mrs. Squeers, one of the witches in Macbeth, the Veiled 
Prophet, the Wandering Jew: these were a few only out of the varied 
répertoire which Dora, Mr. Clarendon Whyte, and other of Grizelda’s 
more intimate friends, had made out for her. And in what costume, 
after all, do you suppose Grizelda had arrayed herself? As a 
“Bergere 4 la Watteau”—to use the correct technicality of the 
milliners. Her sparse, unlovely hair, combed boldly from the gaunt 
temples, plastered, powdered, surmounted by a tiny wreath of opening 
rose-buds ; her lank arms bared to the elbows; her dress of brocaded 
silk looped so as to show her poor old feet and ankles ; ill-adjusted 
rouge heightening the angularity of her faded cheeks ; a patch coquet- 
tishly set at the spot where a dimple should have been—but was not. 
In this guise was a woman to whom the world was no stage, but 
bitterest reality ; a woman who, with sordid care, must pinch herself 
for months to pay for all these gewgaws, about to present herself before 
two hundred and fifty spectators at a Parisian masquerade ! 

“Your husband is gone, I conclude?” she remarked, when, Dot 
wrapped from head to foot in a cloak, they were driving rapidly along 
the Champs Elysées. “Mr. Lawrence has been able to tear himself 
from his friends, the Barrys, at last ?” 

“Yes, he is gone,” said Dot; “he left before I began to dress, to go 
by the half-past seven train, and I am to follow, with my uncle and 
cousin, in a day or two. Ah, heaven, Grizelda!” she exclaimed, as a 
horrible possibility for the first time struck her, “if he—if Steven 
was to be too late! He said something about our clocks being all 
wrong just before he left.” 

Dot’s heart beat quick under her spangled satin doublet. She put 
her face close to the window, gazing out with a sort of childish terror 
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upon every carriage that passed her on the road. “ If—if Steven was 
to be too late!” she murmured under her breath. 

“Well, and what if he was?” said Grizelda, sharply. At the 
moment when she and Dot stood side by side under the light, a sense, 
such as she had never felt before, of Mrs. Lawrence’s levity had entered 
Grizelda’s soul. “I hope you don’t mean to say you are ashamed of 
what you are doing? If Mr. Lawrence did miss the train, and find 
that you had been to a ball at one of the best houses in Paris, what 
dreadful harm would be done ?” 

“ He would kill me, I think. Just that,” said Dot. “If he sawme 
in this dress he would kill me.” 

“A cheerful suggestion!” said Grizelda, laughing the Phantom 
laugh. “My dearest Dora, why in ‘the world didn’t you come as 
Fatima? It would have been much the fittest character for the wife 
of such a Bluebeard.” 


“T wish I hadn’t come at all,” said Dora. “I wish I was with 
Steven. I wish——” 

But just then their carriage stopped before the entrance of Lady 
Sarah Adair’s house. She heard the distant sound of a waltz; saw 
the quick-moving shadows that floated to and fro across the windows 
of the ball-room on the first floor; and once again Steven, and her 
own remorse for the part of folly that she was playing, were forgotten. 

It was now close upon eleven o'clock ; and, precisely as Marie de 
Medicis and her page floated amidst murmurs of applause into the 
ball-room, Steven Lawrence was walking home to his lodgings in the 
Champs Elysées. He had been one minute too late for the train ; 
an untoward mischance brought about chiefly by Dora’s unconquerable 
emotion at parting from him; and finding that the earliest train by 
which he could start would be the Calais mail next morning, had left 
his luggage at the terminus, and walked quietly back to spend the 
evening at the Hotel di Rivoli. Dora he fully thought to meet there, 
for it was impossible for him to believe in her intention of spending an 
evening alone and in tears; but Dora, as you know, had other em- 
ployment on hand. Expecting, however, that she would appear 
before long, the Squire made Steven sit down and play draughts with 
him beside the fire, Katharine opposite them with her embroidery ; 
and in this quiet fashion, with cheerful talk over plans for the 
approaching spring at Clithero, the evening passed quickly by. At 
eleven Steven rose and took his leave. It was evident, after all, that 
Dora’s headache had been no feigned one ; evident that she had indeed 
condemned herself voluntarily to spend an evening in her own society; 
and as he walked along the Champs Elysées on his way home, Steven’s 
heart softened at the remembrance of her face as he had last seen it, 
disconsolately leaning over the head of the stairs to watch his de- 
parture! He thought how he would go in quietly to her room, watch 
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that tear-stained face a minute upon its pillow, then hear her childish 
babble of surprise and pleasure as she awoke and heard him tell the 
story of his stupidity in missing the train. And even as he thought 
this, reached the door of his house and gave a gentle monosyllabic 
ring at the outer bell. 

The porter admitted him without question as usual; and Steven 
ran three steps at a time up to the entresol, where, after some 
minutes’ delay, the old French servant, sleepy-eyed, and with her 
cotton handkerchief tied awry on the top of her head, opened about 
three inches of the door, and peered out at him. 

“Monsieur !” she cried, almost dropping the hastily-lighted lamp 
out of her hand. “Mais, Monsieur est déja de retour ?” 

Steven passed by her into the little dark drawing-room, and the 
meenad, following on his heels, lit one of the gas-burners from her 
own lamp, then retired outside to listen. Mademoiselle Aglaé was 
sufficiently in her mistress’s counsels to know that Monsieur was 
ignorant of the projected masquerade. Mademoiselle Aglaé and the 
meoenad had talked the matter over with freest expansion of sentiment, 
with amplest gloze of French colouring respecting cause and effect. 
And now—now it was evident to the mcenad mind the catastrophe 
had arrived! Monsieur departs on his journey ; Madame departs to 
her amusement ; Monsieur returns unexpectedly,—“ and paff!” says 
the meenad half-aloud, and with a little snap of her black fingers, 
“*tis finished.” Would he rage, explode with the got-dams, the 
violence of his barbaric nation, or what ? 

He laid down his hat, walked quietly up to the cold hearth, and 
stood there. The drawing-room, as I have before said, opened into 
Dora’s bed-room: the door of communication stood an inch or so 
open ; and Steven felt—his senses gave him as yet no evidence one 
way or the other—that his wife was not there. As usual the salon 
bore evidence of having been made to serve as a dressing-room. A 
tiny slipper lay here, a glove, a morsel of ribbon, a shred of silver 
cord there ; the mingled odours of half-a-dozen unguents and essences 
made the air oppressive as the air of a barber's shop. He stood quiet 
for more than a minute ; then, instead of going into the bed-room at 
once, walked across the salon half-whistling, with his hands thrust 
into his pockets, and began to examine a picture—he must have seen 
it a hundred times before—that hung upon the opposite wall. It 
was a French line-engraving of the good old vapid school of Regnault 
and Vidal. A lady in classically spare drapery simpering, with 
downcast face, over an open letter that she holds in her hand, while 
with the other she caresses a simpering lap-dog ; a servant-woman 
looking over her shoulder, simpering ; a page, his face half in light 
half in shadow, simpering at the door; fruits and flowers upon the 
tapestry-covered table; upon the floor a lash of partridges and a 
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leveret. A picture bearing the name of “ Le Cadeau,” telling no story 
whatsoever of human suffering or happiness, nothing. but the most 
insipid record of insipid every-day life. Yet Steven stood before it 
motionless, examined it as if his life depended upon unravelling 
its meaning; only turned away when the striking of a clock at his 
elbow told him that a quarter of an hour had already passed since he 
entered the room. . . . Long afterwards, in fever and delirium, the 
faces of that lady and page will live before and torture his brain,— 
just as a tune played on a barrel-organ will torture the memory of a 
man who heard rather than listened to it in some bygone moment of 
impending danger or of loss . . . 

He took up a hand-lamp from the table, lit it at the gas, and passed 
on into his wife’s room. It was vacant: that he knew. The dis- 
ordered state of the dressing-table and floor showed that Dora had 
gone as usual to a ball: that he expected. Her tears, her contrition 


over their past estrangement, her resolves for the future, had been so — 


much clever acting: no more. He went up to her dressing-table, left 
in chaos by Mademoiselle Aglaé, who immediately after her mistress’s 
departure had betaken herself to her own engagements for the evening, 
and there lay, so exquisitely repaired that the effects of his own act of 
violence were scarce discernible—M. Valentin’s sketch. The hair- 
dresser had required it as a model whereby to execute his “ Rubens’ 
head,” and for the first time during the past fortnight, for the first 
time since the conspiracy was set afoot, Dot had forgotten to put it 
safe under lock and key before she left. 

Well, Steven neither tore the sketch a second time, nor uttered the 
barbaric oaths of his nation, nor showed signs of violence of any sort 
or kind. He merely stood—somewhat pale, remarked the mcenad 
who still followed and was stealthily watching him through the half- 
open door; pale, and as if he were not quite determined yet what to 
think or do. As well for her to make friends with some one before 
the crash came, she began to think, half-frightened, half-delighted at 
seeing in real life the kind of play she had so often peered at through 
the gallery-rails of the Banlieue theatres: and with a sniff and a 
cough, meant, palpably, to be one of sympathy, she approached. 
“Yes, yes, it was indeed like that Madame had departed, like a pretty 
little,young man, as Monsieur saw, and another person had come to 
seek her, and—” 

“ Allez!” said Steven (“d’une voix terrible,” the moenad observed, 
when enacting the scene next day for Mademoiselle Aglaé), and 
without turning round his face. Upon which, muttering and shaking 
her head, the old woman crept away to her own lair under the kitchen 
dresser, her own speculations as to what would be likely to occur 
when Madame should return, and he was left alone. 

Alone! Reader, do you know the fullest meaning of that word ? 
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Alone, with only the steepled tongues of the great city meting out, 
multiplying his loneliness; with the snow and wind of the February 
midnight beating upon the window-pane ; with a shame dispropor- 
tioned, one may say, to the occasion—what, indeed, had the man 
discovered? that his wife had gone in a dress, more or less in- 
decorous, to a fashionable masquerade—for companionship. One, two, 
three o’clock struck, but still Dora did not return ; and at last, wearied 
out, Steven left off pacing such limited number of feet as the salon 
possessed, and throwing himself down into an arm-chair beside the 
cold hearth, fell almost instantly into a kind of heavy sleep. 

Cold? aye, it was cold indeed; but no wonder. He was camping 
out with Klaus, and the cries of the goatsuckers told him that the 
chillest hour of the night, the hour before sunrise, was at hand. 
“Take heed by my story, by my sorry bit of experience,” said the old 
man, looking across at him in the flicker of the firelight. “Take heed 
that the eyes do not lie every time they look at you, that the smile is 
yours indeed, the hand... .” “The dress is a perfect little dress, 
dearest,” says Dot, kneeling by him, and looking up (Klaus, the dark 
forest. back-ground, still there) into his face; “but of course I would 
not wear it against your wishes. . . .” 

And then a great storm rose ; and Klaus and Dora were both shut 
out from his sight. Colder and colder grew the night. He heard a 
low confused roar, stretched out his hand, with the old mechanical 
movement, to clasp his gun,—and waking with a start knew where he 
was. The roar was of the wintry blast in the avenue without: there 
lay the ribbons, the silver cord upon the table; there were the lady. 
and the page simpering from their frame upon the wall. A sickly 
minglement of barber’s perfumes, not the balmy freshness of the forest- 
side, met his senses. 

Five o'clock struck, just now, from the distant city clocks, and 
almost at the same instant came the sound of approaching wheels, of 
fast-flying horses’ feet, down the silent Champs Elysées. A few minutes 
later and Dot, admitted by the drowsy porter, was tripping, as lightly 
as limbs stiff and weary with dancing could trip, up the stairs ; half- 
singing as she went the last galop that had been played at Lady 
Sarah Adair’s ball. Steven, and her vague fear of Steven’s anger, 
the recollection that this was to be her last Parisian triumph, of the 
questionable means by which she had attained it: these and all other 
disagreeable subjects were very far from Dot now. She had been the 
prettiest woman in the room; Clarendon Whyte, a dozen Clarendon 
Whytes had been at her feet. She could still hear the murmurs of 
admiration that followed her as she moved from room to room; could 
read the story of her success on poor old Grizelda’s face as a pair of 
phantom eyes watched her from solitary corners of the ball-room, or 
peered down from unexpected eyries about staircases ; could feel the 
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rapture of that moment of moments when M. Valentin, a hundred 
spectators standing by, had asked permission to take a sketch of her : 
“A few lines only—just to remind him by how far the fresh and 
graceful original surpassed the poor conception of her embodied in his 
own first drawing.” “ But I am very willing, if always it is worth 
the trouble,” cries Dot, for when she is most interested in her little 
parts the creature acts them aloud, even to herself. And as she 
speaks she opens the outer lock of the apartment with her latch-key, 
skips in, the same expression on her face that it had worn for M. 
Valentin’s benefit ; and with a start of horror sees a bright gleam of 
gas proceeding from the half-opened door of the salon. 

For a moment her heart seemed to stop beating; then she walked 
falteringly on; entered, and saw her husband. She gave a cry and 
stopped short. “Steven, I—I never meant to go! they over-persuaded 
me. Oh Steven, forgive me!” 

He answered not a word, but something in his eyes bade her come 
up close—close under the gas, where he could see her full, and Dora 
obeyed. She had been a fresh and graceful picture in the artistic 
sight of M. Valentin; the prettiest woman present to connoisseurs, 
English and French, accustomed to the high-rouged beauties of Parisian 
ball-rooms. 'l'o Steven she was hideous. More hideous than any tinsel- 
dressed ghost, 

“ With lips as much too white as the streak 
Lay far too red on each hollow cheek,” 


that had ever made his heart bleed as a boy in the streets of the gold 
cities. She looked jaded and worn; her paint most like paint, most 
unlike life ; her eyes unnaturally large, and with the bluish shade of 
art horribly visible upon their lower lids. As she approached him the 
fumes of wine, of punch, mingling with the stale perfumes of patchouli 
and mille-fleurs, overcame him with a sense of bodily sickening re- 
pugnance. 

“T could'nt withstand the temptation. Ill give my whole life to 
make amends.” And she held out her trembling little hands, in their 
soiled torn gloves, towards his. 

“Don’t touch me,” he said drawing back, but not taking his eyes a 
second from her figure. And in the tone of voice in which he spoke 
those three words Dora knew her fate: fathomed not his agony of self- 
abasement : that she could never know: but his scorn, his abhorrence 
of herself. Ashcot (in a second that threat of his returned, with pro- 
phetic augury to her heart) would be no place for a lady who had 
gone, in male attire and against her husband’s wishes, to a Parisian 
masquerade ! 

“Tt’s done, and there’s no use in tragedy-scenes now,” she cried, 
turning from him with a shame that the eyes of two hundred indifferent 
spectators had not engendered in her, and crouching down on a low 
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stool beside the cold fire-place. “If you hadn’t been so harsh when I 
showed you the sketch, you wouldn’t have forced me into all this 
deceit. However, it’s done and there’s an end of it.” 

“Aye,” said Steven slowly, and turning so that he could watch her 
still; for something in that travestied figure, that haggard painted 
face, that living evidence—so he took it—of his own sullied honour, 
seemed to possess a ghastly attraction for him; “it’s all over. What 
is your object, if for once you can speak the truth, in coming back 
here to-night ?” 

“T—I think I might ask that question,” said Dora, with a sickly 
attempt at asmile. ‘“ What is your object in coming back here to- 
night? I thought you were half-way home by this time, Steven.” 

“ Half-way where ?” 

“Half-way to Ashcot. Oh, don’t look at me so! What have I done 
that I musn’t call Ashcot, home? Take pity on me! Iam weak; I 
have no one but you. What have I done that you should speak to me 
in such a voice ?” 

“You have done,” said Steven, without a trace of passion as yet, 
“what I have no doubt is a common enough thing for women in your 
fashionable world to do; have deceived, dishonoured, a husband that 
trusted you. You might have done it, Dora,” he went on, “might 
have sunk even to this!” as he spoke his eyes took in every detail of 
her dress with an expression of loathing I have no words to render, 
“and yet have degraded yourself somewhat less, I think. There was 
no need to treble your shame by all the kisses, all the kind words you 
gave me to-day.” 

Then Dora lifted up her face and spoke out boldly. “You are 
cruel, you are unjust!” she cried. “Turn me out of your house—do 
as you like. I know pretty well what mercy I’ve got to expect. I 
know how you turned Dawes out to starve at Ashcot. You have a 
nature of stone. You can make no allowance for faults, for temptations 
that are not yours. I did kiss you to-day, I did give you kind words, 
and at the time I was sincere. Because I have not exactly your 
Methodist opinions, because I have not exactly your conscience (elastic 
sometimes), your ideas of right and wrong, I am to be treated as if I 
had committed a crime. Oh, narrow heart! If you would open your 
arms to me now, and forgive me, I would be faithful to you till my 
life’s end. You might take me at this moment, at white heat, and 
bend me into whatever form you chose. But you will not—you will 
not !” 

“No, as God is my witness I will not!” exclaimed Steven, the 
tremor of rising passion in his voice. ‘Take you in my arms, dressed 
as you are, coming from the scenes you come from—you, my wife ? 
No; to such dishonour I have not sunk. I’ve borne a good deal, and 
forgiven a good deal,” he went on, “and till to-night have thought 
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you honest. I’m a Methodist—you are right. I’m narrow-minded, 
hard, may be, of nature as you say; at all events your life and your 
associates, and your hours, and everything belonging to you here in 
Paris, have been repugnant to me. But I’ve borne with them, for I’ve 
thought you honest. ‘She would not lay her head beside my pillow, 
and deceive me,’ I’ve thought, when common sense at times has bade 
me distrust you. ‘Her heart is pure. Her follies are those of a child.’ 
And I’ve forgiven you—reverenced you ; do you hear that ? reverenced 
you till to-night; and it’s all over now. You are no more to me than 
any woman I may chance to meet in the streets. Lead your own life, 
where—with whom you choose. I shall never blame you again.” 

“Steven, Steven! don’t say that!” she cried, starting up wildly. 
“Don’t say it. You don’t know what you say—what t@mptation you 
thrust upon me. Oh, Iam not wicked. I am not what you think me! 
Pll go to Kate in the morning and take her hand, and swear, looking 
into her face and yours, that I have never done a worse thing than 
going to this wretched ball. It was a temptation to me such as you 
could never understand. M. Valentin made the drawing look so 
exquisite, and there wasn’t another grown person in Paris, they said, 
who could fill the character but me; and then every costume in the 
room was designed by artists, you know! It isn’t a question of senti- 
ment at all, Steven, if you would only see it so, but of art.” 

Steven laughed ; a laugh by no means good to listen to. “I’ve 
heard a good deal of this tall talk already,” he remarked, “and I see 
pretty clear what it ends in. When I told you that the dresses and 
the dancing of your Parisian ball-rooms were indecent, I was silenced 
by hearing that ‘ those were the usages of the world.’ When I warned 
you against your intimacy with different women of your acquaintance, 
I heard that people ‘ whom society countenanced’ I had no business 
to find fault with. I see you, to my shame, in a dress that unsexes 
and degrades you, and I’m told it’s not a question ‘of sentiment but of 
art.’ Later on—my God that I should speak of such things !—later 
on, if | was fool enough to keep you with me, I should wake some 
morning to a lower depth still; and be told, probably, it was a question 
‘not of morality, but of fashion.” No Dora, no. I wish, heaven is my 
witness I wish to do my duty to you still; but the same roof can cover 
us two no more. Take your liberty, use it as you choose and forget 
me! “Tis the best thing that can happen to us both.” 

He turned from her, and began to pace up and down the room as 
he had done while all this was passing through his mind during the 
silent hours of the night: and his wife watched him. Such a contrast 
as they formed! Steven’s big figure, in the rough morning suit in 
which he had meant to travel, his arms folded, his head down-bent ; 
Steven with almost a woman’s shame upon his pale vigil-worn face. 
Dot in her male attire, all silver and spangles, the rouge that breaking 
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day-dawn now made more distinctly palpable on her cheeks, and with 
unnatural lustrous excitement in her bistre-shaded eyes! The mirrors 
giving them back from a dozen different points of view ; ormolu cupids 
drawing shafts at them from various clocks and brackets; the lady 
with her spaniel, the page, his face half in sunshine, half shadow, 
simpering down with the superior virtue of a hundred years ago from 
the walls ! 

Dora was the first to speak. ‘“ You tell me to take back my liberty, 
and forget you. Such words come glibly, are easy enough to speak to 
aman. Do you know what they mean to me ?” 

He made no answer. 

“Perdition, Steven; just that. I know very well what will become 
of me.” Under all its spangles and gewgaws the wretched little figure 
shuddered. “ Women, like Lady Sarah Adair, who can live away from 
their husbands and keep their position are women with money. I 
have none. Yow cast me away, and the world, yes, the nearest friends 
I have, will be on your side and cast me away too. Steven, do you 
know what ithe meaning is to a woman of those two words, ‘ cast 
away’ ?” 

“You might have commanded my duty to your life’s end, if you 
had chosen,” he answered, but without looking at her; “and you did 
not choose it. I'll do all that lies in my power for you, as far as 
money goes, but I'll never have you at my sideagain. The falsehood 
the wrong are yours, and you must bear the fruits of both.” 

“* Falsehood !” echoed Dot, drearily, and as she spoke she walked 
across to the window, stood and watched the cold day struggling with 
the lamplight in the leafless avenue outside. “Yes, what have I 
been brought up to, what have I lived and moved and breathed in al! 
these years, but falsehood ? Steven,” abruptly, “from the day I was 
fourteen, I have been taught that the greatest virtue for me was 
falsehood, and so I’ve come to learn—aye, living in the Dene, in the 
wholesome atmosphere, you will say, of an English fireside—to look 
upon respectability as a sham, upon love as a sham (haven’t I been a 
spectator of Arabella’s marriage, of Katharine’s engagement ?). And 
now, here in Paris—you won't believe me, I'm condemned, still I 
choose to speak—here in Paris, amidst frivolity, dissipation, with men 
and women neither possessing nor pretending to possess high moral 
character for my companions, I’ve seen something nearer approaching 
to truth than I ever saw since I left the borders of the Biévre, sixteen 
years ago !” 

And upon this—for desperation was on her, the desperation most 
creatures feel when they stand at bay, hard-pressed; irrevocable 
destruction lying close beneath their feet—Dora Lawrence told her 
husband all. Told, not without a certain ring of pathos, the story 
of her early orphaned years; of the hard work, the straightened 
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pleasures of her childhood; of the Mére Maupret, and the Squire’s 
rescue; of her stunted girlish years at the Dene. “And, in my 
whole life I’ve never known what love was, but from Kate,” she 
finished, at last: Steven standing stone-still listening to her. “Uncle 
Frank, took me to his roof, sheltered, fed me; a piece of duty he 
owed to his wife’s niece, of course, but performed with the same con- 
stitutional skin-deep kindheartedness he would have shown to any 
miserable stray animal that had come across his path. Aunt Arabella, 
a religious woman, accepted me—as her cross. Later on, you married 
me! half out of pity, half pique, who shall say? Not a doubt, my 
conscience is a warped one. Not a doubt, as Shilohite notions go, for 
a woman in this dress to appear, against her husband’s wishes, before 
two hundred spectators, 7s an unchristian spectacle. To me life, 
altogether, is such a masquerade, that I don’t know where righteous 
falsehood ends and where immoral truth begins. There, I’ve said 
my say. Now, decide for me as you choose.” And, by a quick side- 
movement, she gained the centre of the room, and looked up, with 
tight-clasped hands, with eager eyes and parted quivering lips, into 
her husband’s face. 

And Steven wavered. She was not a bad actress, poor Dot, in her 
small fashion! Could give sharp enough random pin-pricks at the 
confusion of right and wrong in human life, which, to larger minds, 
is the mournfulest mystery of our existence, never a mark for pointed 
little facile cynicisms. But it was not the acting, not the prettily- 
clasped hands, the quivering lip: not the shallow special pleading 
which made Steven waver. Sophisms as to the difficulty of sorting 
right from wrong, truth from falsehood, were not at all, as you know, 
within his mental compass. And pretty feminine acting—well, he 
had seen too much of that since he left the backwoods to be carried 
away by it, with grim daylight resting on the haggard painted face 
and dishevelled stage dress of the actress! Not these ; but the weakness 
of his suppliant, called out to all of manhood that was in the man; 
just as weakness, forlorn, defenceless, had called to him on that night 
in Sacramento, when Klaus first found him, the victim of his own 
knight-errantry, in the street. Frivolous, erring, falsehood-stained 
though he held her to be, this poor, small human creature, who 
looked up at him with piteous bistre-shaded eyes, had all the odds of 
life against her at this moment; and he, strong and standing on the 
safe side, could rescue her, as she had said, from perdition yet. 

This, and this alone, softened him. “I can never trust you, never 
believe in you again while you live, but Ashcot shall be open to you 
still——” 

“Steven! oh, I swear——” 

“Swear nothing,” he interrupted her sternly. ‘‘ Don’t come near 
me!” For, if he would have let her, she had clasped his hands, 
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falleri, a répetitaiit Magdalen (in page attire), at his feet. ‘I believe 
no more in your repentance than in your promises—indeed, I’ve had 
about enough play-acting of all kinds to last me my life! Ashcot, I 
say, is open to you. You have deceived me from first to last, Pll 
never believe in you again; and so, as I’m not a man to look quietly 
on at my own disgrace, I’ll trust you no further than I can see you 
for the future.” 

“And saying this, and under these conditions, you tell me your 
house is open to me still?” cried Dot, shrinking back before the 
horrible picture that presented itself to her mind. “ Don’t say it— 
don’t say it, Steven! Have faith in me, and I may grow to be worthy 
of you. No human being can do well, mistrusted. Suspect a servant, 
hired from week to week, and see if he does not soon more than justify 
your suspicion !” 

“T had faith in you once, and you deliberately abused it,” said 
Steven, coldly. “A greater wrong committed in hotter blood would 
not be half as guilty, in my sight, as your premeditated treachery.” 

“Steven, I declare that you misjudge me. At the last, they over- 
persuaded me, and——” 

“And your dress was made in a day, and the picture from which 
*twas taken mended, and Katharine—” for the first time his voice 
shook slightly,— Katharine, in her innocence, made the catspaw 
whereby to get me out of Paris? Dora, I’m not quite the fool you 
take me for. I’ve not been thinking alone during the last four or 
five hours quite for nothing.” 

She stood still ; she wavered for an instant; then caught his hand, 
clung to it, whether he would or no carried it to her hot, dry lips. 
“T confess everything! Algaé and I have been working at the dress 
by steath, for the last ten days. I mended the sketch the very day 
you tore it, and I did (I’m more ashamed of this than of anything) I 
did work on Katharine to help to get you away. Steven, I’m a wicked 
treacherous creature, if you will, but I have saved you, you don’t 
know fron what! Charlie Wentworth lost I don’t know how many 
hundred jounds at the Barrys last night—everyone was speaking of 
it at the ball—and the police came down upon them, and the Chevalier 
is in prism, and Barry and his daughter have saved themselves no 
one knows where, out of Paris. And Steven, you shall listen to me. 
Lady Portullis, a woman noted not alone for propriety, but for 
prudery, aypeared at the ball as the Empress Josephine—classical 
drapery—nuch more risqué, I assure you, than my poor little page- 
dress, and Vrs. Stanhope, the mother of a family, went as Guinevere. 
Oh, it is notI that am worse than other people! “Tis you that are 
unlike other men! If you had married any other woman of the 
world, aye, ifyou had married Katharine herself, you would not have 
found her cone up to your ideas of what women ought to be.” 
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“Tf I had married a different woman ; if—if—” even at this moment 
he could not command his voice, “if I had married a woman like 
Katharine Fane, I would have allowed her no latitude at all. Ifyou 
had been . . . other than what’you are, the first night I saw you bare- 
shouldered in a Parisian ball-room would have been the last. You 
may be sure of that.” 

“Tn other words, Steven, if you had loved me! If you had loved 
me you would have held me, as I needed to be held, with a tighter 
hand. Love me now? Let this miserable night be the beginning of 
a new life for both of us. Love me, and keep me out of temptation 
for the future. [ve told you everything, about the Mére Maupret, 
even, and the way I was brought up—everything. Why can’t we 
resolve to put past errors aside? to love, to trust each other more, 
and begin our whole life anew ?” 

Steven turned from her, and paced three or four times up and down 
the room in silence. ‘Trust, love; the strongest, sacredest feeling of 
his nature ; feelings having their roots so deep within his breast that 
only death, he felt, could change them—and here was this poor 
Parisian doll proposing, as he had heard the people do in operas, to 
put the past aside (as she would put aside her page costume) because 
the present happened to be a picturesque situation! The kind of 
situation in which repentant husband and wife are supposed to fall 
into each other’s arms, and vow, soprano and tenor, a pretty duet of 
reconciliation and renewed fidelity on the stage. 

“We shall never understand each other, Dora; unless a miracle 
works we shall never love each other; but I'll keep you out of temp- 
tation—never fear that. You have been open with me, have tdd me 
a history which, if you told it me long ago, might have brovght us 
closer together, perhaps—God knows! At all events, you have been 
open with me, and Ill be the same with you: Ashcot shall 5e your 
home now, and till the hour of your death, if you choose to mate it so ; 
and, that this scene may be the last of its kind, I'll put it ou: of your 
power to disgrace yourself for the future. I, or Barbar. in my 
absence, will watch you well; and when you do leave home, + will be 
at my side. I’m not—God knows I’m not—influenced by vassion in 
anything I say, but by duty; and you'll find that I shall keep to it.” 

She stood : day had broken fully now, and the faces of both were quite 
clear: and watched him steadily. “These are your last wo:ds, then ?” 
she said at length. “ You will not trust me any more?” 

“J will have no more play-acting,” said Steven. “I have been 
jealous—you would call it jealousy, I suppose—once, and I told you 
before I was not a man to play at that sort of thing a seond time.” 

“ And whenever I leave home it will be with you? ant as long as 
I live at Ashcot you or Barbara will watch me ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“Ah! Stephen, you are narrow-hearted, you have no sympathy for 
me, or for my temptations, but you act, I believe this, as you think it 
right to act. When am I to come home?” 

“With Mr. Hilliard and your cousin,” answered Steven. “In 
another hour I shall be on my journey again, and you can return, as 
it was agreed upon, with them. I don’t want to injure you by having 
all this talked of more than I can help.” 

“Thank you dear. You have behaved very well tome. You have 
given me no blow, have used no hard name as many a more passionate 
husband would have done at seeing his wife return home in such a 
dress ; and (although I, no doubt, have forfeited my right to it) have 
offered me the shelter of your roof still. Your conscience—that’s the 
word, I think, will never upbraid you. And now. . . now I am weary, 
and I'll go and lie down. As you are to start so soon, I suppose this 
is good-bye between us, Steven ?” 

“T suppose so,” was his answer. 

“You wouldn’t kiss me, I dare say? No, I see you wouldn't. 
Well, without a kiss, then, good- -bye. Inever meant, remember, to have 
done anything wicked!” And having thus spoken, the little travestied 
figure, with its azure and spangles, its gold-powdered locks, and 
wistful, painted face, passed away, like a figure in a dream, from 
Steven Lawrence’s sight. 

Alone in her room, Dora takes a scented, three-cornered note from 
the doublet of her page-dress ; cries over it ; reads it again—again— 
as if all her hope of salvation, poor wretch, were there! At length, 
but not until the closing of the outer door tells her that her husband 
is indeed gone, falls asleep ; the note crushed in her hot hand, and a 
muttered name, that is not Steven’s, on her lips. The curtain has 
risen upon the inevitable last act in earnest. 


Cuapter XLII. 


LORD PETRES TO THE RESCUE. 


Between four and five on the afternoon of this day, a long, impatient 
ring came at the door of Lord Petres’ apartment on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. 

Many men—well-meaning, fussy men; human creatures weakly 
troubled about other things than their own immediate comfort— 
require time to settle themselves after a journey, or other break upon 
the common habits of their life. Lord Petres, guided only by the 
admirably consistent philosophy of selfishness, could subside into his 
narrow little Sybarite groove in an hour. He had been back one day 
and a half in Paris (after the conscientious yearly martyrdom among 
his tenants at Eccleston), and already the clockwork order of his 
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serene existence was going on smooth as ever. Piled-up wood-fires in 
every room of the apartments, transformed the gloomy February 
afternoon into light and cheerfulness. Flowers bloomed against the 
double windows, the great Persian cat dozed peacefully upon the 
library hearth-rug ; books, papers, the evidence of Lord Petres’ morn- 
ing study, lay on the table. Lord Petres himself, outstretched in his 
easy chair, was waiting, his eyes closed, for the clocks to strike the 
half-hour at which it would be incumbent upon him to put on his 
wraps and take exercise ; also, now that Miss Fane chanced to be in 
Paris, to attend to his courtship. 

“ Milor,” said M. Felix, the valet, coming across the velvet-piled 
floor, with the slow deliberate noiselessness to which all Lord Petres’ 
attendants were taught to attune themselves. “ Here is a lady who 
demands Milor.” 

“Give her everything she asks, my good Felix, and let her depart,” 
answered Milor, in his plaintive little voice. “ After living with me 
so long, need you trouble me about ladies and people who come to 
the door?” And Lord Petres closed his eyes again. 

“But, Milor, it appears—I ask Milor’s pardon, but i 

“Lord Petres,” cried the fresh English voice of Katharine Fane, 
“T wanted exceedingly to speak to you, and as there was not time to 
wait for you at our hotel, I have come to you here.” 

Lord Petres rose; M. Felix, with the quick tact of his profession 
and nation, conveyed himself silently away, and Katharine, coming 
up to her lover's side, held out her hand to him. ‘I’ve come to you 
in great trouble, Lord Petres. Papa is out of Paris for the day, and 
I have no one to consult but you. A terrible misfortune has fallen 
upon us, and——” And Katharine’s voice choked. 

It was the first time the lovers had met since the occasion when 
their wedding-day had been decided upon at Brighton; and Lord 
Petres held Miss Fane’s hand with gentle pressure in his, then carried 
the tips of her gloved fingers to his lips. ‘“ You are looking better, 
decidedly better than when I saw you last, or else the miserable weak- 
ness of my own state makes me exaggerate the health I see written 
on every other face. Has the wind changed at all, Katharine? You 
do pot know. I admire you for your ignorance. Next to actual 
beauty (I may say this to you, because you possess both) the greatest 
charm in women is perfect health—if our stupid modern notions of 
refinement would but allow us to think so.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Katharine, “I cannot think of north wind, of 
sickness, or of health, I’m in fearful trouble! What but that could 
have made me come here to you? You won’t think badly of me 
for doing anything so outrageously indecorous, will you ?” 

“Whatever Katharine Fane does becomes, by the fact of her doing 
it, decorous,” said Lord Petres, taking both her hands, and looking at 
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her gravely. ‘“ Why, we may almost regard ourselves in the light of 
married people already, with our wedding-day fixed, and, indeed, close 
at hand. Only one thing . . . break the news, whatever it is, gently 
to me, Kate. I am expressly forbidden to expose myself to these 
mental shocks. Your poor sister—the General—all my sympathy 
will be yours, whatever the extent of the catastrophe. But break 
it to me gradually. It will give both of us time to collect our- 
selves.” And, drawing an arm-chair towards the fire, he made 
Katharine seat herself in it; then taking his own place opposite, 
with folded hands, and his white face solemner than ever, waited for 
her to speak. 

“ T—oh, Lord Petres! miserable and ashamed as I am, I can scarce 
keep from laughing, when I think how both of us must look! I have 
just been to call on Dora Lawrence, and . . . no one is dead at all, 
you know; there is no catastrophe to shock you . . . and—Oh, I 
can never tell it like this!” Katharine rose to her feet, and turned 
her face away into shadow. “And she is gone!” 

There was dead silence throughout the room after this announce- 
ment. The Persian cat roused slightly from his repose, stretched one 
stealthy paw, claws outspread, in the direction of the intruder, then 
closed his green eyes tighter than before. The ruddy firelight leaped 
up and down upon the walls, lighting up, in particular, the breakfast- 
scene of Hogarth’s “ Marriage a la Mode,” so favourite a series of 
pictures with Lord Petres that proof-engravings of it hung always 
round his study-walls in London and in Paris alike. 

“Gone!” he repeated, when two or three minutes—hours they 
seemed to Katharine—had passed like this. ‘“ Dora Lawrence gone, 
and no one dead! Kate, I am extremely concerned that you are 
concerned, but what is the calamity that has fallen upon us ?” 

“Oh, Lord Petres, can you ask? But no wonder—no wonder! 
How should you or anyone guess at such a history as I have to tell? 
Dora has gone: left her husband for ever !” 

And now, shading her face so that not a flicker of the firelight 
could reach it, Katharine told her story. Told, with shame that 
seemed to scorch her lips, but concisely, unflinchingly, of the divided 
life that the Lawrences had led in Paris, of Dora’s growing love for 
a world in which Steven had had no part—all. “Things have come 
to a pass now where plainest speaking is best,” she finished. “No 
use to gloss over a disgrace that the world will know to-morrow! 
Steven Lawrence went to England this morning, and I called not an 
hour ago upon poor Dot, and found her gone—with Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte for her companion! Something the French servants told me 
about Dora having come home at daylight this morning from a 
masquerade—but of the truth of that I know nothing. Here is a 
note from herself that perhaps I need not read——” 
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“No, no,” said Lord Petres, entreatingly. “I have read a great 
many of them. Such letters are stereotyped.” 

“ And she tells me that they have started for Brest, that Mr. Whyte 
has a chateau in Brittany, ‘ where, far from the world’ . . . nay, but 
I need not repeat such folly. What I have to think of, to strive for 
now, is to save her. Lord Petres, it will break his heart!” 

“No, no, Kate, I think not,” said Lord Petres. “It will make 
him thoroughly miserable, doubtless, but not to any fatal extent. 
And besides, what have we to do with Mr. Whyte’s heart? He has 
done it deliberately, remember, not even as men marry, from prejudice, 
or social considerations, but of his own free accord.” 

“1 do not speak of Clarendon Whyte at all,” said Katharine, 
indignantly. “I speak of Steven.” 

“ And Steven loves his wife so well, that the loss of her will break 
his heart ?” 

“Not the loss, but the shame—the manner of the loss!” said 
Katharine, her voice all changed and shaken. “Shame such as we 
men and women of the world, with our poor conventional ideas of 
things, could never even guess at. Lord Petres:” she turned, came 
across to him with sudden energy: “will you help me? Im going 
to ask an enormous favour of you; but if you grant it, do as I ask, I 
will love you, be grateful to you till I die !” 

Her lips quivered; the bright blood leapt into her cheeks; in her 
eyes shone a lustre such as Lord Petres, at least, had never seen shine 
in them before. ‘“ You have to command, I to obey, Kate,” he an- 
swered. “Jam not as much agitated, perhaps, as I ought to be by 
the news; for, really, marriage—it seems an odd thing for persons in 
our position to be saying—but marriage (a barbaric fossil, imbedded, so 
to speak, in the strata of advanced civilization) is altogether such an 
anomaly, that no details connected with it can surprise me. This, 
however, is less a time for generalization than for the indulgence of 
immediate and personal feeling. I belong, prospectively I mean, to 
Mrs. Lawrence’s family, and I am ready to say, feel, or write anything, 
excepting a challenge—always excepting a challenge—that may be 
expected of me.” 

“ But what I am going toask is neither that you should say, feel, 
or write anything!” cried Katharine. “I want you to act—to help 
me to act—and we have not a moment to lose. Papa is out of Paris; 
gone to see an old friend at Versailles ; and will not be back till late. 
I have written a few lines, preparing him to find me gone on his 
return. The train, as far as I could gather from poor Dora’s note, 
by which they were to leave, started at three o'clock; I have looked 
into Bradshaw, and find that is a slow train, and that if we start by 
the express at six we may catch them up at the Le Mans station, 
supposing, I mean, that they wait there to goon by the mail to Brest.” 
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A look of frozen, of unutterable horror crossed Lord Petres’ face. 
“ We start, the air charged with miasmal exhalations, the thermometer 
sinking rapidly, by a night-train to Brest! You and I... elope... 
after other people who have eloped! And with what object? My dear 
Kate, high though my opinion is of your good sense ordinarily, allow 
me to question it now. With what object must we expose ourselves 
to night air, and all the other horrors of railway travelling? Why, 
because A. and D. have chosen to run away, should C. and D., people 
with their wedding-day fixed, almost married people already, run 
away also ?” 

“T mean, if I can, to save Dot yet,” answered Katharine, with 
quiet determination. “ Not for her own sake so much (I shall give 
over talking half-truths now) as for Steven’s. He shall not have to 
endure this last dishonour if any act of mine can turn it aside. I 
thought, perhaps, as papa was away, and I must travel at night on 
such an errand, you would rather go with me than let me go alone. 
I was mistaken. I have asked too much. Good-bye, Lord Petres.” 

She gave him her hand: Lord Petres held it, and gazed piteously 
into her face. “Don’t be angry, Katharine, and do listen for one 
moment reasonably. Of course you'll go; of course I shall go; of 
course everyone will go everywhere that you choose; but listen for 
one moment reasonably. The thing, I assure you,” Lord Petres 
grew almost animated, “was inevitable from the first. Don’t you 
remember my saying to you at Brighton, that the future of Lawrence 
and his wife must always, on ethnological grounds, be full of interest ? 
It was tmpossible they could stay together. As impossible as that an 
oil-consuming Esquimaux and a pulse-fed Hindoo could sit down 
happily to a common table. Steven Lawrence, I gather from your 
account, has been vitiating his digestion—and what a noble digestion ! 
what an appreciative faculty that man had!—through the course of 
poison he has been swallowing at cheap restaurant dinners. As the 
inevitable consequence of an overloaded bilious condition of body, his 
temper becomes irritable: Madame—and, as regards this, no blame 
is too strong for her! appears suddenly before him at daybreak in a 
masquerade attire. ‘The usual scene occurs: the usual third person 
is ready to come forward later in the day; and the household breaks 
up. Now, or six months, or six years hence, the catastrophe must 
have occurred. Even you can’t turn aside the course of natural laws, 
Kate, and as a friend of Lawrence’s and of hers, as a friend of every- 
body’s, indeed, I say it is just as well got over now.” 

“Good-bye, Lord Petres.” 

“ Kate, this is the first instance of positive, unleavened, woman’s 
perversity that I have seen in you. Are they alone? Have these 
unhappy persons gone to the wilds of Brittany alone ?” 

“They have not. Dora tells me — poor infatuated little Dora! 
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that Grizelda Long—shame on her! shame on any woman, I say, 
who could take part in such a journey!” cried Katharine, her face 
a-fire, “is with them at present. To save us, wrote Dot, to spare papa 
and me (as if we mattered!) the disgrace of any immediate Parisian 
scandal, it had been settled that Grizelda Long should be her com- 
panion as far as Brest at least.” 

“Then I say this simplifies everything,” said Lord Petres, bright- 
ening. “Mrs. Lawrence has, at the present moment, a companion, a 
chaperon ; and about the future neither you nor I, nor the world, has 
any right to inquire. The matter, to my mind, is settled. As regards 
Grizelda Long, your indignation—-though it sits well on you, I confess, 
Kate—is strictly unjust. What would become of us all if there were 
no Grizelda Longs? social scavengers, human burying beetles, who, 
simply through instinctive proclivity, are forced to assist at any un- 
savoury moral sepulture that may be going on? . . . Kate, don’t turn 
away! don’t tell me you mean to be obstinate !” 

“T mean to start by the six o’clock train for Le Mans,” said 
Katharine; “and it is now almost five. I sent away the fiacre that 
brought me here. Will you bid some of your people call another ?” 

Lord Petres, without speaking, rang the bell, which was answered 
instantly by the velvet-footed Felix. ‘I start in half-an-hour’s time for 
Brittany. Order the carriage, and have fur cloaks, and wrappers heated.” 

** Yes, Milor.” 

“You accompany me, Felix.” 

«Yes, Milor.” 

* And tell Duclos I am leaving Paris, and that he must furnish me 
with meat and wine sufficient for two days at least. Now bring tea.” 

“ Yes, Milor.” 

** You must forgive me Kate, for being able to think of matters so 
trivial to you as meat and wine,” said Lord Petres, when the valet had 
left the room; “ but as the period at which we may return appears to 
be thoroughly indefinite, and as partaking of the national food in a 
country like Brittany might be fatal to me, I feel it my duty to take 
precautions. Felix is a faithful creature, and, as you see, devoted to 
my service; Duclos, of course, I could not ask to accompany me into 
such an exile; and so the only thing I can do is to take a little food 
with us, put a cheerful face upon it,” Lord Petres smiled drearily, 
“and call it a picnic—in February! Katharine, dear, I don’t want to 
be sanguine, but when we are married I hope many more people 
won't run away,or.. . or if they do run away, and you insist upon my 
following them, that it will be at a more suitable season of the year !” 

A tiny Indian tea-pot, containing such tea as only Lord Petres’ house- 
hold knew how to prepare, was shortly afterwards brought in; and 
Katharine (scarcely able to believe that the whole scene could be true ; 
that Dora’s flight was not a fable, that she and her little lover were not 
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actors, as of old, in some marionette comedy) was left alone to partake of 
it while M. Felix accoutred his master for the journey. The luxurious 
bachelor-room, the blazing fire, those pictures of an unholy loveless 
marriage upon the walls, the Persian cat watching her, through closed 
eye-lids, with concentrated smothered enmity, the clocks and time- 
pieces, a dozen of which at least surrounded the room, each, with its 
different beat, calling out to her that the time of possible salvation 
was flying onward, and dishonour, disgrace, becoming momently more 
certain . . . when will every detail of those few feverish minutes pass 
from Katharine’s Fane’s remembrance! 

Lord Petres returned at length ; smallest, most unhappy of obedient 
lovers ; hidden up, swathed in wraps, with only a glimpse of a patient 
white face dimly visible beneath a furred cloth travelling-cap. M. Felix, 
discreetest of valets, stood outside, in his wraps and furs, stony-eyed, 
immovable of feature; in his inmost heart believing, as Duclos, duly 
informed of passing events in his distant apartment, believes, that the 
Meess Anglaise, true to the habits of her class and race, is bearing 
away his poor little Milor, by force, to be married. After this came 
the drive through the Paris streets; through the brilliant quarter of 
St. Antin, with its lamp-lit thousands of fashionable men and women, 
fellow-toilers all in the toilsomest pursuit that the heart of man can 
set itself to encompass—the pursuit of pleasure! Madame la Comtesse 
returning from unduly lengthened drive in the Champs Elysées ; 
Monsieur le Comte starting for bachelor dinner at his club; mothers, 
with fresh-faced daughters, on their way to the theatres ; occupants of 
broughams ; occupants of hired fiacres ; hurrying crowds upon the pave- 
ment ; all in fullest pursuit of the same will-o’-the-wisp goddess that 
none of them, no, not for one hour, in this great Paris which is her 
temple, shall ever fully grasp! then across the Seine; the blood-red 
lamps on bridge beyond bridge quivering down reflected, like illumina- 
tions in a fairy scene, upon the water; on through the quarter of grey 
St. Germain: lifeless as the aristocracy it sheltered once: to the 
terminus of the West. 

They were in time; with one minute to spare. M. Felix, pushing 
his way alertly to the sharp-faced female clerk at the bureau, got the 
tickets. There were a few seconds, a few seconds only, to wait in the 
well-warmed velvet-sofa’d salle. Then the folding-doors communicating 
with the platform were thrown open, and a guard, great-coated, com- 
fortered for his two hundred miles of wintry travelling, called out to 
the “passengers for Chartres, Le Mans, Rennes, Brest,” to take their 
places. In another minute Katharine and Lord Petres are moving 
westward, with a carriage—nay, it almost seems, so scarce are travellers 
on this February night—with a train to themselves, out of Paris! 
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Cwo Months in the West Sudies. 
By LADY HERBERT, 


“St. Thomas, December, 1867. 
“Drar * * * * *& & 

“You asked me, before I left England, to give you some account 
of my visit to the West India Islands, and though it has been too 
partial and hurried to make that account of any practical value, yet 
the multitude of calamities which have been crowded into the last two 
months in this part of the world, may probably give the narrative 
a greater interest to you. You will have seen in the Times the 
account of the fearful hurricane which met us on the very day of our 
arrival at St. Thomas, and from which we escaped as by a miracle. On 
the 29th the captain became alarmed at the terrible sultriness of 
the weather, the sudden fall of the barometer, and the strange changes 
in the ship's compasses, which seemed to presage some fearful storm. 
He slackened speed ; and this, together with the head winds we had 
encountered in the Channel on first leaving England, delayed our 
arrival a few hours; whereby, humanly speaking, our lives were saved. 
Arrived at Peter’s Island, the masts of a large ship were seen sticking 
up a little above water. The captain exclaimed, with horror, that 
they were like the masts of one of their steamers; but he did not dare 
to give full expression to his fears. In half-an-hour, however, the whole 
of the terrible calamity became known to us. The harbour of St. 
Thomas was a sight never to be forgotten. It is no exaggeration to 
say that there was not a ship left, great or small, fairly above water. 
While masts and spars, boilers and funnels, cordage and ribs of ships, 
were starting out of the waves on every side. On the shore half-a- 
dozen large brigs and schooners were turned completely bottom up- 
wards, like children’s toys. There was not a leaf left on a tree; the 
Cocoa-palms were twisted into ropes; the houses seemed roofless, and 
fragments of wood and stone were scattered over all the hills, But 
worse, far worse, were the dead bodies, floating in every direction, and 
thrown up on the beach by every successive wave. Some mutilated by 
sharks ; some swollen and horrible looking, but others calm and peaceful, 
as if they had died in prayer. One lady, with her arms crossed on 
her breast, floated past the ship as we entered the harbour; and her 
face wore so happy an expression that one felt that, for her, death had 
had no bitterness. 

“We landed at the broken wharf, and as our boat was beached, no 
less than thirteen bodies were washed up on the shore. The Govern- 
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ment voted a large sum for their interment; but fear paralyzed the 
people, and it required all the persuasions of the clergy to induce 
them to undertake the office. 

“T enclose the local description of the hurricane given by the 
St. Thomas and Jamaica papers; but the details I gathered from some 
of the residents are less known, and will, therefore, be of greater 
interest. You know the house of the excellent Vicar Apostolic, 
M. de Buggenam, which is just above the Catholic church, and which 
he occupies with the rest of the Redemptorist Fathers. They 
take it in turns to have a day of retreat; and for this purpose 
M. de Buggenam had gone to the room above, while the other priests 
were at recreation. Suddenly—for there was no warning of this 
cyclone; the morning had been bright and beautiful, and it was then 
only half-past eleven o’clock—it became pitch dark; and instantly a 
furious hurricane began to blow from the north-west. In a moment 
the roof of the house, and consequently of the room in which M. de 
Buggenam was sitting, was blown off; a portion of the timbers falling 
on the staircase, and thus cutting off his escape. The rain began to 
fall in torrents; he quietly put up his umbrella. The umbrella was 
torn out of his hand, and he then took up a tile with which to protect 
his head, sitting calmly all the while where he was, in the middle of 
the room; and there he was found, two hours later, and rescued by 
his joyful brethren, who thought he must have been killed. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph—whose convent and schools are a little higher 
up the hill, and whose premises had suffered less—gave an asylum 
to numbers of houseless people, and turned their class-rooms into 
dormitories. On board one of the steamers, two officers were 
standing together at the moment the hurricane burst upon them, and 
one of them calmly said, ‘We are lost; let us commend our souls to 
God.’ He recollected himself for a few moments in prayer, when 
the mast fell, killing him on the spot. The officer at his side was 
swept into the surging water, having only time to wrap himself in a 
sheet. As he came up again, and was striking out to try to swim to 
land, he saw an immense shark bearing down upon him. He had the 
presence of mind to throw him the sheet, and so escaped. The harbour- 
master was found drowned, chained to a post, to which he had had 
himself fastened in order to try to go on with his duty. The captain 
of a Spanish vessel distinguished himself by his zeal and bravery in 
saving a number of lives ; but, on his last venture, was himself capsized 
and drowned with fifteen of his crew. There were some wonderful 
escapes, and some equally strange deaths. One lady and a child were 
blown across a portion of the bay, on a shingle roof, and escaped 
without injury. Mr. Cameron’s son was writing in the company’s 
office at the moment of the hurricane ; he had only time to spring out 
of the window, when the roof fell in, breaking in the floor where a few 
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seconds before he had been sitting. Another man was killed at his 
counter, his chest being transfixed by the prow of a boat. The ships 
were driven into the main street, and into the midst of the wharves in 
all directions. It was touching to walk on the hills above, which were 
strewed with fragments of ladies’ clothes, dressing-cases, and the like, 
which had been carried by the force of the hurricane to so great a 
height. Among other things found was a Bible with the page turned 
down, as if its poor drowned owner had been reading it at the moment 
oi the catastrophe. We had very little time to land or to sympathise 
with these poor people, however, as the ship in which we had come 
out was to return immediately with the mails saved from the ill-fated 
‘Rhone.’ But the difficulty was to know how to proceed; all the 
company’s ships at that time in or near St. Thomas’s harbour having 
either gone down or gone ashore. At last, the ‘Tyne’ came in, without 
her masts or boats, and very much knocked about; but to her we were 
transferred, with the rest of the passengers, for the Windward Islands ; 
thankful to be spared the only other alternative, which was to remain 
at St. Thomas ; where not only the inns were full, but the miasma 
from the dead bodies, which, in the general ‘panic, remained without 
burial, and the intense heat, made it anything but a desirable residence. 
Tortola and Porto Rico had suffered in a like degree; and the mail 
schooners which generally ply between these islands had gone down, 
together with the coal-lighters and barges; so that no other course 
seemed possible to us but to take berths in the ‘Tyne.’ Several of 
the poor fellows who had been saved from the wreck of the ‘Rhone’ 
were brought into our vessel towards evening, all of them more or less 
mutilated. They had been saved on spars and pieces of the wreck, 
but had been terribly knocked about on the rocks. The next day we 
steamed away, in the disabled ‘Tyne,’ for St. Kitts. The officers on 
board of her complained bitterly of their black crew, with whom the 
inter-colonial steamers are generally manned. When the hour of 
danger came, they would do nothing. The third officer went to implore 
one of them to help him to close the ports, on which the safety of the 
whole depended ; he refused, saying, ‘he would rather die in his bed,’ 
and so quietly turned into his hammock. Among the passengers were 
a poor clergyman, his wife, and a little baby, saved from the wreck of 
the ‘Conway.’ A bunch of flowers was brought to me which had been 
given to one of the poor lady passengers on board the ‘ Rhone,’ and I 
confess to looking at them with sad and sorrowful interest. They 
were still alive and sweet. At St. Kitts I landed. One half of the 
town has been destroyed by a terrible fire, which has reduced the fine 
Anglican church to a shell, and ruined the greater portion of the 
merchants. The Catholic quarter escaped. The church and presbytery, 
with the houses of most of the Catholic residents, are built on one 
side of a square, in the centre of which is a fountain and public garden, 
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I went to the house of one of the Catholic residents, who overwhelmed 
me with kindness and hospitality. The lady of the house has a 
daughter in a convent in Edinburgh, and their whole time and 
thoughts seem given to good works. The church is very tidy, and 
nicely kept; and they have a good harmonium,' but on which the 
white ants have already begun their ravages. The priest is an Irish- 
man, and has been there eight years; he has a flourishing school, and 
seems to be much liked. The next day we arrived at Antigua; but 
the English harbour, where the mail bags are deposited, is three 
miles from the town, and consists of only one or two houses belonging 
to the company’s agents. The natives came on board, bringing us 
quantities of ‘ soap berries,’ as they are called, of which the rosaries of 
the sisters of charity are made. They are the fruit of a large tree, 
and outside the black shining bead is a pulpy rind which lathers like 
soap; hence its name. We passed St. Domingo in the night, to my 
great sorrow, as I hoped to see the bishop there. Neither were we 
allowed to land at Martinique or Guadaloupe, not having a clean 
bill of health, and having come from St. Thomas, where the yellow 
fever was raging. The Bishop of Martinique, to whom you kindly 
gave me a letter of introduction, is gone. Another was appointed 
by the French Government, but not approved of by the Holy See; 
so he remains unconsecrated, and the affairs of the diocese are 
managed by an administrator. On our return, as we had no sickness 
on board, the mail agent and I tried to land at Guadaloupe, going 
ashore in a tropical storm. But when we got to the landing 
wharf, we were ignominiously sent back to the quarantine lighter, 
together with a poor little French ‘modiste, who, soaked to the 
‘skin, kept wringing her hands, and imploring for some boat to take 
pity on her and let her go ashore, as she was a native of the place. 
“On Sunday we reached St. Lucia, too late for service, but on toiling 
up the hill, found the church still open. Here I first saw and 
understood what was meant by tropical vegetation, and also tropical 
heat! The thermometer was at 136°. The next morning found 
us at Grenada. A steep paved street leads to the Catholic 
church, which is at the top of the hill. Mass was over, but the 
church was still full of black people reciting out loud litanies. The 
governor, Major Mundy, sent his carriage to take me up to Govern- 
ment-house, and as the steamer was going to stay a day to coal, I 
eratefully accepted it. His house is up in the hills, beautifully 
situated, and is large, airy, and comfortable. I never was so delighted 
with any scenery. In the evening Major Mundy lent me a horse, 
and we rode over the mountains, through a mass of trees and exotics 
unknown to me save in hot-houses, and many quite strange in form 
and colour. The plum, which grows like an oak, with a large highly- 
scented fruit like the magnum bonum, the white cedar, the silk-cotton 
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tree, the mango and the mahogany are the largest forest trees, but 
there are an endless variety of palms. The ‘grou-grou, beautiful in 
foliage, but worthless as timber, only producing a large worm, which 
is eaten and thought a great delicacy ; cocoa-nut and cabbage palms, 
with an underwood of bananas and cassava, and rich crops of sweet 
potato, Indian corn, sugar, and guinea-grass, with its tender delicate 
green. The flowers are exquisite, and the leaves still more so. Scarlet 
hybiscus (single and double) are as weeds. Ipomzas (turquoise blue, 
crimson and yellow) crawl over every wall. Poincettias, with their 
flaming leaves, almost startling from their brightness in the sun; 
Stephanotis and Egyptian jessamine, scenting the whole air ; Bignonias, 
oleanders (white and pink); lilies; calladiums, of every variety ; 
‘Frangipani’ (of which I do not know the botanical name), with 
their large leaves and pinkish-yellow flowers; a bush with beautiful 
lavender-coloured spikes of a flower called ‘ Petrea’: in fact, every 
description of rare and exquisite plant and shrub grows here in 
wild luxuriance; to which one must add yuccas and cacti, and aloes, 
and air-plants, hanging or clinging to the knobs of the trees, the whole 
festooned by delicate creepers, forming an almost unbelievable mass of 
vegetation. Brilliant butterflies, bright green lizards, gorgeous winged 
insects, and humming-birds of all kind—such is West Indian scenery. 
The moisture of the atmosphere, the great depth and richness of the 
soil, and the intense heat, produce these incredibly beautiful results. 
Here also I tasted, for the first time, the different West Indian fruits 
and dishes, which require a little apprenticeship in order to be liked. 
The best of the latter is of Demerara origin, and is called ‘ pepper-pot.’ 
It is a sort of ‘olla podrida’ of meat or chicken (and sometimes, with 
Chinese cooks, made of less tempting materials), with the juice of the 
cassava, which has a peculiar flavour and is of a rich dark-brown colour. 
This is a standing dish, for breakfast, dinner, and supper, kept con- 
stantly hot in an earthenware pot. Cassava cakes, thin and crisp, and 
slightly toasted, are excellent ; they look like white oat cake. Sweet 
potatoes, and a lilac-coloured vegetable called ‘kush-kush,’ are the 
substitutes for English vegetables. The English potato will not grow, 
except for the first season. Of the fruits, the mango, shaddock, guava, 
banana, sugar apple, sour-sop, and Avrocado pear are unknown in 
Europe. The latter has a hard nut in the centre, and the outside is, 
when cut, like a melon in appearance, but tastes rather like butter, and 
is eaten with pepper and salt. I confess none of these fruits have that 
which I think the natural charm of such things, which is fresh juicy 
acidity. They are all rich, luscious, and sweet. 

“Leaving these kind and hospitable people with real regret, I 
returned to the ship, and the next day landed at Trinidad. The 
entrance by the Bocas’ mouths, as they are called, into the spacious 
harbour is very fine. As soon as I arrived, and had deposited the 
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young lady of whom I had charge with her parents, I went to the 
archbishop, who, with his nine Dominican fathers, is living in a house 
nearly opposite the cathedral. Thanks to your letter of introduction, 
he received me most kindly, and I had afterwards an opportunity of 
becoming really acquainted with this excellent and able man, who is 
doing such a great work for God in this island. 

“ The black population in Trinidad is about 60,000 ; but the coolies 
are acquiring a higher position, and are altoge‘her a more intelligent 
race. Great hatred exists between them; and this really forms the 
main security of the white man. The coolies and negroes would never 
combine in case of a rising. The reaction from slavery in the mind of 
the black combines to produce two things: first, Indolence; secondly, 
Insolence to former masters. They seem incapable of cultivation 
beyond a certain point ; and though apparently ecstatic and enthusiastic 
in their devotion, yet it does not seem to influence their lives and con- 
duct, which are terribly immoral. At the time of the Jamaica insurrec- 
tion there was no movement in Trinidad, but a hidden excitement, show- 
ing itself in little speeches; such as when Mr. found fault with 
a black for some dereliction of duty, his answer was: ‘O! buckra 
saucy now; but we'll soon teach him better! The women are gene- 
rally faithful and devoted, especially as nurses and with children. Yet 
a Demerara gentleman, who came out with me from England, and 
who had a singularly pleasing though sad expression of face, had lost 
his only boy from the spite of his black nurse, whom he had reproved 
for some neglect, and who forthwith, to revenge herself, smothered 
the poor little fellow in a sugar crushing-machine! There is a 
good Protestant coolie school in the hills, which I did not see, but 
which, Mr. Gordon told me, is very well managed. If it were possible 
to extend education amongst them, these children might eventually 
form a higher Christian race. The women are straight-featured and 
handsome, and beautifully dressed in red or yellow, with veils, short 
sleeves, and a profusion of silver bracelets. ‘They have great taste in 
colours and in the arrangement of flowers, in which the blacks are 
utterly deficient. I will not weary you with any further descriptions 
of scenery, except to say that, of all the islands, I think Trinidad the 
most beautiful and the most rich in trees and floral treasures. The 
bamboos here are like the forest trees, meeting overhead in beautiful 
arches. They have also the ‘saman,’ which grow like the cedars 
of Lebanon, and look like them at a distance, only the leaf is more 
of the nature of the acacia; and the ‘bois immortelle,’ which the 
Spaniards call the ‘ madre del cocoa,’ towering above the cocoa planta- 
tions, of which the whole island is full; and forming, with the detura, 
an underwood through which we took every day the most enchanting 
rides, up to the ‘ Saddle,’ and the Fort, and ‘ Santa Cruz,’ and ‘ Mariccas 
Bay,’ and all the lions so well known to Trinidad visitors. 
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“There is a beautiful botanical garden adjoining the governor's 
cottage, containing the most wonderful variety of plants and trees, 
most of which were altogether new to me. It is managed by a very 
clever and superior gardener from Kew. Among the trees is that called 
the ‘cannon ball,’ from the look of its fruit; the flower seems a link 
between botany and conchology, the centre of the flower being exactly 
like a ‘chama’ shell when closed. But the insects are terrible devas- 
tators in this earthly paradise, especially the parasol ants (so-called 
from the leaves they carry over their heads), who in one night will 
devour the labour of months. 

“The religious and political question which at present is the most 
interesting in Trinidad, is that of the College. The governor, the 
Hon. Arthur Gordon, son of the best, wisest, and most truly liberal of 
England’s prime ministers, has in no way belied his father’s teaching, 
and is only most anxious to produce a plan which may meet the 
wishes of all parties, and be equally just to both Catholics and Pro- 
testants. But he is beset with difficulties. He has proposed a plan 
of uniting the two colleges into one, having separate professors of 
theology, but the students joining in the other classes, the Catholics 
remaining as boarders in their own college, under their own masters 
(who are of the order of the ‘Santo Spirito’), and only going to the 
collegiate school at fixed hours for certain branches of study. At 
present nothing can be more unfair than the Government system. 
There are 60,000 Catholics to 20,000 Protestants. ‘The Government 
allows £3000 a year to the Protestant college, and nothing to the 
Catholic one, yet the taxes are paid by both denominations alike. 
The suffragan bishops assembled here in synod not long ago, rejected 
Mr. Gordon's proposals, on the plea, I believe, that supposing the 
present governor left, and an ultra-Protestant took his place, he would, 
on the least pretext, revoke the licence of the Catholic theological 
professor, and the boys would be left without any direct religious 
instruction. The Archbishop of Trinidad considers that the best and 
only way out of the difficulty would be to obtain a separate grant for 
the Catholic school as for the Protestant, and let each be allowed to 
manage his college in his own way. He would consent to Govern- 
ment inspection, and promise that the instruction should be given in 
English instead of in French, as it is now. But Mr. Gordon says it 
would be hopeless to try and induce the Colonial Legislature to consent 
to these terms. I think it has not been well understood in England 
that these schools are not intended to be looked upon as wniversities, or 
as having the power of conferring degrees, but more in the light of 
Eton and Oscott, as preparatory to higher branches of training at 
home, and not as being able to supplement the want. The question, 
like the Irish one, is a very large one, and cannot be decided lightly. 

“The cathedral at Trinidad is ugly, as all West Indian churches are, 
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but lage and spacious, with a fine high-altar and plénty of side- 
chapels, which, I always think (as at Bayswater), are such incéntives 
to devotion. I used to drive myself down from Government-house, 
which is about a mile from the town, at half-past four in the morning, 
in a little basket-carriage, ycleped a ‘ gorilla,’ by the light of the fire- 
flies, which literally covered the ground ; and it did one’s heart good to 
see the multitude of our poor black brothers and sisters kneeling 
in the dusk ,by every altar, and pouring out their hearts to our 
common Lord. 

“My visit to Trinidad came to an end, like all other pleasant 
things, and leaving behind me an unpayable debt for kindness received 
on all sides, I embarked once more, on board the ‘ Mersey, to return 
to St. Thomas. This little steamer had been at Barbadoes during the 
hurricane, and so, strange to say, had actually both funnel and masts ; 
a rare combination in these waters at this time! Moreover, her crew 
was ‘au complet,’ whereas the poor ‘Tyne’ had lost no less than six- 
teen men (including stewards) of yellow fever. And this brings me to 
a point which is really a disgrace to this fine company—the fact that 
they have no hospital for their sick sailors in St. Thomas or elsewhere. 
The magnitude of the want may be imagined when I state the fact, 
that in the last seven months they have lost thirty-two officers and 
upwards of seventy men. Out of fifteen men on board the ‘Wye’ 
before the hurricane, eight died of the fever, and this is no uncommon 
rate of mortality. There is a hospital at St. Thomas, but it is miser- 
ably small, and farmed out as a speculation. Even in a pecuniary 
point of view, it would answer to the company; for they pay two 
dollars a-head a day, besides the doctor, for each of their men in this 
hospital ; and for this they are so miserably tended that they would all 
sooner die than be sent ashore. 

“Our voyage back to St. Thomas was uneventful; but soon after 
our return there a fresh calamity came upon that unhappy island, 
of which I send you the account in the local papers, merely adding 
one or two things which have not been inserted there. The morning 
of the 18th was calm and beautiful. The ‘ Plata’ steamer, fearful of 
yellow fever, would not come into the harbour, but was coaling at 
Water Island just outside. Suddenly, without a breath of wind or a 
cloud in the sky, a tremendous shock of earthquake was felt; the 
people had had scarcely time to rush out of their houses when, in 
about ten minutes, a second shock came, more severe than the first, 
dashing the ships on shore, and spreading dismay far and wide. At 
this moment the passengers on board the ‘ Plata,’ looking towards the 
south, saw a gigantic wave, full thirty feet in height, advancing like a 
wall upon them at the rate of forty miles an hour. One of the officers 
had the courage and presence of mind to stand on the bridge and 
measure both its altitude and speed as it came towards them, threaten- 
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ing every one with instant destruction. For four or five minutes the 
passengers stood grouped on deck, watching the advance of this 
terrible enemy: some stupefied with fear, others making vivid acts of 
contrition and preparation for death. By the mercy of God, the ship 
suddenly, in nautical phrase, ‘canted round,’ so that instead of hitting 
her broadside, the wave struck her on her starboard quarter, stove in 
the bulwarks, and smashed the gig and the coal-lighters alongside ; 
but the ‘ Plata’ herself rose tike a duck on the mountainous sea, and 
thus the lives of all were saved. The captain, however, fearful of 
a third similar shock, and not knowing quite the extent of the injury 
his ship had received, begged the passengers to go ashore, and sent 
all the available ship’s boats for that purpose. Some had already 
landed, or were in the act of landing, at the time of the greatest 
danger. Mr. Cameron was coming off to the ship when he saw 
the roller wave approaching; he turned his boat, and rowed with all 
his might back to shore, which he reached only just in time to land 
and rush up the hill out of the way of the falling wharves. Mr. Fox, 
late prime minister in New Zealand, and a passenger in the ‘ Plata, 
was less fortunate. He and Mrs. Fox and Mr. Morrisson were going 
on shore, when the wave caught and instantly capsized and submerged 
their boat. They were all thrown into the water, fortunately near 
one of the broken wharves, and managed to save themselves by clinging 
to the posts till rescued. They had to fear not only the sharks, 
but the thick black mud which the earthquake had stirred up in this 
always filthy harbour, and which threatened to suffocate those that 
escaped drowning. ‘The other passengers were landed with difficulty 
on a point at about a mile and a half from the town; but at the 
moment of landing a fresh shock came, driving the sea inland, and 
they found themselves up above their knees in water. One lady 
sprained her ancle in struggling out of the boat, so that their march 
to the town was anything but an easy matter. When arrived there, 
they found every shop and store open and deserted ; all the inhabitants 
had fled up to the hills. There seemed nowhere to go, and nothing to 
eat. At last, by the kindness of the governor and several of the inha- 
bitants, food was found, and mattresses laid down on the floors for the 
passengers to rest. But sleep was impossible. The shocks returned 
every ten minutes with greater or less violence, and at each shock 
they had to rush out to escape the falling houses. The Catholic 
church alone of all the stone buildings escaped. It was open day and 
night, and filled with kneeling crowds imploring the mercy of God. 
The Redemptorist Fathers were incessantly employed in baptizing 
children, hearing confessions, and the like. The sea had come up to 
the church steps, but there stopped. The thermometer was at 136°, 
and the rumbling sound, as of low growling thunder, continued with 
scarcely any intermission. The captain (Captain Rivett), speaking of 
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this night, said that he should never forget it. The intense heat, the 
awful stillness—only broken by the howl of the dogs and the eries of the 
people as each shock came—and then the fear of a return of the roller 
wave, as smaller waves of the same kind were perpetually dashing 
against the ship. ‘The thermometer was at 94° all night. 

“Nothing could exceed the admirable conduct and skill of the 
captain. and his officers during the whole of this most trying time, and 
the passengers issued an address to Captain Rivett in acknowledgment 
of his services. To his calmness, presence of mind, and nautical know- 
ledge the preservation of both ship and crew were mainly to be 
attributed. 

“Towards five o'clock of the fourth day after leaving St. Thomas we 
neared Morant Bay, the scene of the late insurrection, and soon came 
in sight of Kingston harbour, passing round a spit of land with palms 
and a minaret, which looked like a bit of Cairo—one expected to hear 
the muezzin from the top! We got through the shallows safely before 
dark, and anchored close to the wharf, when the operation of coaling 
began, so destructive to all sleep or rest! The coaling is done by 
women with baskets on their heads. They carry between ninety and 
a hundred pounds weight in each, which seems almost incredible, even 
to such lionesses in form and strength; and the coaling was done 
by them at the rate of a ton a minute. We found that they had had 
two earthquakes on the previous Saturday and Monday, which had 
destroyed part of the only railroad, broken down the bridge, destroyed 
the church wall, and done endless other damage. I landed joyfully at 
five the next morning, and found our good Father Hatherway quite 
settled in the house of the Jesuit fathers, and about to give a public 
retreat to the people. The church is large, though not beautiful; the 
old one was destroyed by fire or earthquake (I forget which) a few 
years ago, and this one has replaced it. The vicar apostolic is a man 
of great age, and broken with work and infirmities: he is French. 
There are about 4000 Catholics in Kingston, and about 1000 more 
scattered in other parts of the island, besides the troops, which now 
number about 300. There is a large convent school kept by the sisters 
of the third order of St. Francis, to which I went after mass, and the 
mother kindly asked me to stay with them till I went up to the 
governor’s, which I gratefully accepted. They have eight sisters at 
work, but want more, and wish for an affiliation either with a French 
house or with that of Bayswater. It would be useful, I think, to both 
parties, as those sisters whose chests were delicate in Europe, and who 
needed a warm climate, would do well here, where consumption seems 
to be unknown. Father Hatherway is already very much the better 
for the change, and his cough is nearly gone. It is a charming little 
convent, in a nice and airy house, with a pretty chapel, and, above all, 
with that spirit of love and genial charity which makes a religious 
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house a heaven upon earth. After spending a couple of days with 
these kind sisters, I rodé up to the camp, going in a carriage as far as 
what are called the ‘ Gardens, which are seven miles from Kingston, 
and then riding nine or ten miles farther on, by a beautiful wooded 
gorge, and through a succession of coffee plantations up to Newcastle, 
crossing the river Hope several times. Higher and higher we 
climbed, till we got into a perfectly different climate, almost cold, with 
thick mists rolling over the mountain tops in rapid succession, chilling 
one with a cold mizzling dampness very trying to bear after the 
intense heat of the plains, which we had left only three hours before. 
In fact, the barracks, which are more than 4000 feet above the level 
of the sea, are too high up for health. The situation is undoubtedly 
very fine, and the views glorious on every side, but the theory that 
yellow fever never broke out above a certain altitude has been rudely 
disproved by facts. Since April the 84th Regiment have lost forty 
men and two officers of this fell disease. The causes, however, must be 
found in the neglect of the most ordinary sanitary laws, and in the 
‘penny-wise and pound-foolish’ regulations which so often, unfortu- 
nately, characterize our War Office administration. Six years ago, 
Dr. Hyde, then only an assistant-surgeon, wrote a minute, stating that 
unless certain things were remedied, yellow fever would rage here 
as much as in the plains. His report was, I believe, sent home, laid 
on the shelf, and neglected, and the result has been exactly what 
he foretold. — 

“The huts are built on a succession of terraces or little eminences, 
with room enough on each plateau for two or three huts. This kind 
of ground would seem to be made for proper drainage ; but, from sheer 
stupidity, it is not so. The drains, instead of being covered pipes, are 
open tiles, in the shape of a letter V, that is, two tiles put down on 
each side of a cut, made on one side or the other of the little hill. A 
storm comes and destroys or displaces these tiles in a few moments, and 
the filth sinks into the ground and remains there. 

“Again, the broad gorge which leads down to the river, and, as it 
were, hems in the space of little hills on which the camp is built, 
belongs to the coffee proprietor, who will not allow the drains (even 
when in operation) to be carried off down the ravine for fear of vitiating 
the stream. 

“But the main cause of the unhealthiness, I think, arises from the 
huts (with the exception of a few later ones) not being built on piles. 
The ‘architect, carrying out his instructions, I presume, in a Chinese 
manner, in exact accordance with English plans, but without reference 
to the universal and necessary practice of the country, built his huts 
flat on the soil; the consequence is, that when the floors are washed, 
the dirty water soaks through and gives out a miasma at once. In 
the West Indies they always leave a good space under the living-rooms 
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for a current of air to pass through, and to let the moisture drip or 
percolate without returning back in unhealthy vapour engendered by 
the great heat. In the rare cases in which this has been attended to 
in the men’s huts, there is no fever. 

“Other reasons, however, doubtless contribute to the present un- 
healthiness of the camp. 

“There is not a sufficient supply of good fresh water in the dry 
season. There is a beautiful pure spring close by, which was offered 
to the government for £100. They refused it; yet they have, this 
summer alone, had to pay £200 for the use of the water from this 
very spring. 

“The cemetery has been placed in the very centre of the camp, and 
in the line of the prevalent wind; which therefore blows the miasma 
right into the huts. In the late mortality they have, consequently, 
been compelled to bury on the mountain above, outside the camp. 

“As I before remarked, the barracks are placed too high up. A 
thousand feet lower down they would have been out of the reach of 
the blast from the shoulder of the hill, and the cold cutting mist, 
which wets everything, so that you cannot keep a sheet of paper dry, 
and everything rots, rusts and spoils. Then, after the-intense heat 
below, the soldier walking up is struck by a deadly chill. There are 
nearly thirty degrees of difference between the temperatures at the top 
of the hill and the bottom. We had left the thermometer in Kingston 
at 90° in the shade. When we got up it was 67°, and higher still it 
was down to 58°. 

“The sick have been removed from the hospital hut, which is very 
nice and airy, with a cheerful glazed corridor, where the men can lie 
comfortably, into some tents placed high up on the hill. But the 
rainy season came on; the tents were rotten, and the dying men were 
soaked in their beds. 

“Moral as well as physical causes have combined to vitiate the 
character of a site which, on its first aspect, would appear the most 
salubrious in the world. The men have nothing todo. There is not 
sufficient flat space anywhere for cricket or other games, and only one 
small recreation room, which serves as chapel and school-room as well. 
There is a library, and the scenery and vegetation around are certainly 
magnificent ; but the caring for such things sufficiently to make them 
an occupation requires a taste and cultivation which few of the men 
possess. 

“ Another fertile cause of disease, here as elsewhere, is the drink. 
From the inaccessible height of the camp, and the distance from 
Kingston (seventeen miles), every barrel of beer costs a guinea to 
bring up from the dock. Each glass, therefore, would come to sixpence, 
and that the soldier cannot afford. So he drinks rum, which is cheap 
and abominable. The government gives no extra allowance to the 
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men, as in India, and refuses to pay for the transport of liquor up to 
the camp. ‘The officers are ruined by it as much asthe men. The 
local government has been applied to, but will do nothing; and the 
home government, pressed by the House of Commons and by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce estimates as much as possible, 
turn a deaf ear to everything which looks like increased expenditure ; 
although thereby they kill the men, whose production out here has 
been calculated at the rate of £100a man! I went over the camp 
with great interest and care, and talked to many of the wives and 
children. The married quarters are very tolerable, but the one wash- 
house is miserably small for so large a number of troops, and, being 
hemmed in with other huts, is badly ventilated, and there is the same 
defect of want of drainage to carry off the dirty water. This may seem 
a small matter, but the climate and luxuriant vegetation must always 
be taken into account. Father Woollett seems universally beloved in 
the camp by both officers and men; but no quarters are assigned to 
him, and with the pressure of the other outlying missions, he can only 
give service once a fortnight there, and that in the recreation-room 
before named ; without any quiet corner where he can hear the men’s 
confessions. I should have thought that the number of Catholic 
soldiers (three hundred) would have entitled them to the service of a 
regular chaplain, so as not to have to depend on the chance kindness 
of an already over-worked priest, who receives but £100 a year from 
the local government for services which entail the use of five horses in 
order to fulfil them ; so widely are his different missions scattered over 
this large island, and so difficult and often inaccessible are the roads. ° 

“Having finished a sketch from the hut of Major H , I rode 
with him and with the governor’s secretary down the hill for six or 
seven miles to Craigton, the country house of the governor, which is 
1800 feet lower than the camp. The cottage is of wood, and small, 
but the view from the drawing-room windows is glorious, embracing 
not only Kingston and Port Royal, with the blue sea beyond, but the 
whole of the glorious plain and rich vegetation between. Islept there 
that night, and for the first time for six weeks was cool enough to 
sleep comfortably ; while the mosquito curtains saved me from the 
almost insupportable irritation of other nights. It must be confessed 
that even the intense beauty of the scenery and vegetation of the 
West Indies scarcely compensates for the annoyance entailed by the 
innumerable creatures, great and small, who make you and your 
possessions their instant prey. At Trinidad, between the white, red, 
and parasol ants, nothing was safe fora day. The legs of one’s chair 
were placed in plates of water to avoid their inroads, and one’s linen 
and papers, if not perpetually opened and shaken, were found in a 
beautiful state of delicate lace-work, which on exposure to the air, 
crumbled into dust. Mrs. G——, desirous of putting on a new 
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bonnet which our vessel had brought her from England, discovered 
on opening it that nothing but the crown was left! But the irritation 
produced by their sting, and that of an innumerable variety of flies and 
mosquitoes, reduces one to a melancholy state of fever and impatience. 
“In Jamaica there do not seem any venomous snakes. In St. 
Lucia they abound ; as likewise in Trinidad, though not to so great 
an extent. There are quantities of parrots and monkeys in the 
woods there, with a very pretty small brown deer, like an antelope, 
and little creatures called ‘laps,’ which are rather like rabbits. In 
the primeval forests of Trinidad there are likewise tiger-cats, beau- 
tifully marked and spotted, but very savage, and apparently impos- 
sible to tame. In the sluggish river which flows through the 
mass of uncultivated wood to the north of the island, alligators are 
likewise found. But I am wandering away from Jamaica. At 
Craigton I saw nothing bigger than humming-birds, some with long 
forked tails; and a very pretty green and yellow bird, with a red 
breast, which they call the Jamaica robin. The humming-bird’s nest 
is about the size of a large acorn cut in half, made of the softest down 
and wool, and fastened on to a slender twig. It is the prettiest thing 
possible to see the little bird with its brilliant green or red plumage, 
sitting on one of these tiny, delicate nests. The next morning we 
rode down to Kingston through a beautiful wood, where the tree-ferns 
grew in wonderful luxuriance—but to the lovers of ferns Jamaica is 
an earthly paradise. There are upwards of 250 different varieties, 
including the gold and silver-leaved, and all those delicate kinds for 
which one pays a shilling a sprig in Covent Garden. The road to 
the camp was fringed with them, and with every kind of hot-house 
flower in full bloom; while the buff-coloured thumbergia, with its 
soft dark eye, and a bright pink creeper (Lophospernum scandens) 
crawled over every bank and bush. In many cases the parasitical 
plants take the place of the actual tree on which they climb, realizing 
the West Indian phrase of ‘the Scotchman hugging the Creole.’ 
Close to Kingston the hedges are all of gigantic cacti, forming an 
even more formidable barrier than the prickly pear, and interspersed 
with the ‘haki,” with its beautiful pendent branches of red fruit 
growing in clusters, and the bread-fruit, with its glorious leaves 
acanthus-shaped, which I was always longing to copy in wood-carving ; 
they would be so beautiful in architecture. Over the cactus hedges 
grew a very pretty white starry flower, which I thought was a jessa- 
mine, but my coachman made me throw it away as being what was, to 
me, a new kind of deadly night-shade. Coming home we passed by 
the lower camp (which is kept for the use of the black native regi- 
ments, whose dress is bright and picturesque, and very like that of 
the orientals) and by the race-course, where half-a-dozen weedy- 
looking four-year olds were having their preliminary gallops. These 
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races seem the one excitement in Jamaica just now, which is in a 
miserable state of stagnation and commercial depression. It was 
melancholy, when driving in the interior of the country, to see the 
fine estates lying fallow, utterly neglected, and gone to waste; the 
gates off their hinges, the crops running wild, and that in an island 
on which Nature has showered the greatest natural advantages in the 
world. I do not envy the position of a governor in this colony! With 
a bankrupt exchequer and a heavy deficit, he must be unpopular, for he 
must lay on fresh taxes in order to carry on the ordinary and necessary 
expenditure of the country; and he cannot attempt any improve- 
ments, because, however remunerative in prospect, there are no present 
funds available for their inauguration. There is an uneasy feeling 
in Jamaica at this moment arising from the number of cases of 
poisoning which have taken place, and which point to a sentiment of 
revenge in the mind of the negro very alarming to the small hand- 
ful of whites on the island. The Sunday I was there, a well-known 
Scotch physician had been called in to attend the family of a rich 
planter living just outside Kingston. When he got there he found 
three young ladies from twenty to twenty-five years of age, of whom 
two were lying dead, and the third was dying, and evidently of poison, 
but of what nature he could not detect. In cases where an insufficient 
quantity is given to produce death, paralysis is the result. The 
poison is supposed to be a peculiar preparation of the tobacco leaf, 
known only to the natives, and which they mix with the coffee of 
their victims. I could not get to Spanish Town, for the railroad 
which leads to it was broken down by the earthquake ; but I heard 
it was the most dismal and neglected place on the face of the earth. 
The yellow fever was raging in Kingston. A young English com- 
missariat officer died in a room opposite mine the first day I arrived 
there; too late, alas! for me to be of any use. He had only just 
come from England, and had been ill but two days. Three hours 
after death he was compelled to be buried, and the melancholy service 
took place in the lower camp, the troops playing the Dead March in 
Saul. This constant recurrence of almost sudden death does not 
produce among the people the effect I should have imagined. I 
suppose, like everything else in life, they have got used to it. But it 
seems strange that no remedy has yet been discovered for this terrible 
epidemic, although some people fancy that homceopathy has really 
been of more avail than other kinds of treatment. In Demerara they 
give twenty grains of quinine and twenty-four grains of calomel 
every hour till the black vomit ceases. The preliminary symptoms 
seem universally the same; drowsiness and heaviness, and pains in 
the temples and between the shoulders. On board our ship lemon- 
juice and sweet oil seemed the most successful remedy; but the 
majority of cases prove fatal. Ido not believe it is contagious; but 
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that it is in the air of the place, and from the imprudence of which 
all of us Europeans are guilty, in plunging into cold baths with a 
burning skin, and thus suddenly checking the action of the pores. 

“ Finding that the ‘ Plata’ had put off sailing till the following day, 
I returned to my happy convent quarters, and so came in again for 
two of Father Hatherway’s admirable retreat sermons. The cathedral 
was crowded, and the people evidently much impressed. May he be 
spared to carry on the great work he has begun! In the prison 
(which is a convict one, like Millbank, for those condemned to long 
sentences) it is very difficult to find out which are Catholics and 
which Protestants, as there is no creed register; neither have they 
any books or means of instruction. But Father Hatherway has com- 
menced regular services for the five or six he has already found, and 
hopes soon to become acquainted with the remainder. 

“ With the last blessing of this good man, and with endless thoughts 
and acts of kindness from the sisters of St. Francis, who loaded me 
with fruit and food, I embarked once more, sadly enough, alone, on 
my way home. A touching instance of dog love had occurred the 
‘day before I left Kingston. A lady had died there the week before, 
who had a large Cuban bloodhound which was devotedly fond of her. 
The dog could not be persuaded to leave the body, and accompanied it 
to its last resting-place. The children of the house finding he would not 
return with them, brought him some food, which he took, as if to please 
them, and then dropped it out of his mouth on the other side. At 
the end of the fifth day he was found dead, stretched on the grave. 

“The next day we arrived at Hayti, and landed at Jacmel, 
together with the black minister from that court to England. It 
is a poor little place, with an ugly unfinished church at the top of 
the hill. Civil war is again raging in this unhappy island, and the 
state of religion is at the lowest ebb. The archbishop is himself an 
exile in France; he is said to have meddled imprudently in politics ; 
but it is difficult to arrive at the real truth. Monsieur de Buggenam 
was sent there the other day by the Holy See, as vicar apostolic, to see 
if anything could be done to remedy the present disorders. He was 
urged to ordain three men as priests, one of whom was the son or 
brother of the prime minister. He questioned them, and found them 
utterly ignorant of the first elements of theology. He refused, there- 
fore, to ordain them ; the archbishop wrote to advise him to yield for 
political reasons; but Monsieur de Buggenam stood firm, though 
threatened with imprisonment, and perhaps a still worse fate. At 
last he was ordered by the government to leave the island within 
twenty-four hours. No steamer was at hand; so he waited calmly, 
preaching as usual, and at last when a steamer came, finding he could 
do nothing with a clergy so debased and depraved, he returned to 
St. Thomas, writing an account of his failure to Rome. 
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“ Among the passengers on board the ‘ Plata’ were several widows: 
one being the late wife of an engineer in the company’s service. And 
this brings me to lament again the want of care shown for the health 
of the men employed. In the engine-room on board these ships 
there are no blowers for ventilation, and the consequent heat in the 
tropics may be imagined. The engineers and firemen die like flies; 
they simply waste away. I inquired in all the vessels, and found it 
was the same, and that you could rarely find one that lived to thirty-five 
years of age. Surely this is a question for the Board of Trade, if the 
Trinity House ignores it; and that they should provide by some 
stringent act for the carrying out of the regulations in other services 
as regards ventilation. 

“The same utter disregard of the well-being of their people is shown 
by the company in other ways. The common sailors are only hired 
for the voyage, and paid off at the end, so the officers have no security 
for getting decent men. The company, in their parsimony, allow 
them neither hammocks nor bedding ; so when illness and fever super- 
vene, they have often neither sheet, blanket, nor pillow. 

“ There is also great need of an insurance company for the stewards, 
and such of the servants as are permanently employed ; so that when 
a disaster happens, like that of the ‘Rhone,’ their wives and children 
may not starve. They have no pensions. There are upwards of thirty- 
two thousand men in the merchant service, and they could make, if 
they chose, a glorious mutual insurance company. Would none of 
the directors have sufficient energy and philanthropy to bring about 
these necessary reforms ? 

“ We arrived at St. Thomas the following evening; but our captain 
was afraid of going into harbour that night on account of the number- 
less wrecks floating in every direction; so he good-naturedly sent me 
on shore the following morning, at half-past five, in the mail boat. 
The first mass passed quietly ; when the second began, a low rumbling 
sound presaged a coming shock of earthquake. It was at first but 
slight ; but in about a quarter of an hour a more severe one followed, 
and then a third. The chairs were all upset; many of the congrega- 
tion rushed to the door. The pavement where we knelt rocked 
visibly, or, rather, rose in a wave, like the pavement of St. Mark’s at 
Venice; but no one was injured. Afterwards I saw M. de Bugge- 
nam. He told me the shocks had never ceased since the 18th 
November (it was now the 1st December), returning at intervals 
throughout the day and night; that many people had died of fright 
and fever, among the rest Lady Rumbold, wife of Sir Arthur Rum- 
bold, President of Tortola; but that he could not but rejoice at any- 
thing which roused the people out of their state of apathy and sin, 
and brought about such astounding conversions. The state of morality 
in St. Thomas may be conceived when I state that the Sisters of St. 
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Joseph, for the sake of example, and to produce some effect on the 
parents, have divided their classes into legitimate and illegitimate 
children, and when I was there the first time there were only three in 
the first class.) Then came high mass. It was Advent Sunday. 
You can imagine with what force he preached on that day, and with 
what effect, from the words of the gospel: ‘There shall be signs in 
the sun. . . and upon the earth distress of nations, and the sea and 
the waves roaring; while the low rumbling sound preceding the 
different shocks, which was exactly like that in a railway tunnel, and 
the evident terror of the congregation, gave to his words a power 
which nothing could resist. I went up to breakfast with the sisters ; 
it was just after the Angelus bell at midday, and we had scarcely sat 
down and began to eat, when a fresh shock came, longer than any 
that had preceded it, shaking the wooden house in which we were 
sitting like a pack of cards, while the maps fell from the walls, and the 
cry of the people below mingled with the low roar of the earth’s 
convulsion. The curious thing to me was, that the day was mag- 
nificent ; the sun brilliant, a cloudless sky, and not a breath of wind. 
A second and slighter shock followed in about ten minutes. It was 
sad to leave these good sisters in the midst of such imminent peril, 
which I would so gladly have shared with them; but as the captain 
had talked of escaping from the doomed place that very afternoon, I 
felt I must try and get on board again if I could. 

**T then went to the shore to try and get a boat; but not one was to 
be seen: it was clearly a service of danger to row across the harbour, 
not knowing whether at any moment a fresh shock might capsize us. 
However, at last a man to whom I appealed took pity upon me, and 
got out his boat, in which we reached the ‘ Plata’ in safety. 

“The yellow fever is unusually bad at this moment at St. Thomas. 
A young French officer of the Transatlantic Company died whilst we 
were in church, and we are taking the sad news home to his family. 
I thought of the words a good man, who, coming out after a retreat, 
exclaimed: ‘ What, are these people actually building houses? It 
seemed certainly of little use, with death and judgment at the door 
like this! The next morning, after a last service at the church where 
one had feltso near another world, and a few kind parting words from 
our friends there, we steamed out of the harbour for England; and 
so ended my two months’ experience of the West Indies, begun with 
a hurricane, and ending with an earthquake, but full of interest 
nevertheless, and leaving behind impressions which, I sincerely hope, 
will never be effaced from my mind. 

“ Believe me, dear * * * *, 
“Yours with affectionate respect, 
“M. E. Herverr.” 


Zz 2 
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Che Cruth, the Whole Cruth, and Nothing but 
the Cruth. 


By rur Avuruor or “ComEtTH tr AS A FLOWER.” 


Mrs. De Wyxt to Mrs. Montresor. 
“18, Eccleston Square, 
“ May oth. 

~ © My pEAREstT CECILIA, 

“Talk of the friendships of Orestes and Pylades, of Julie and 
Claire, what are they to ours? Did Pylades ever go ventre a terre, 
half over London on a day more broiling than any but an dme 
damnée could even imagine, in order that Orestes might be comfort- 
ably housed for the season? Did Claire ever hold sweet converse 
with from fifty to one hundred house agents, in order that Julie 
might have three windows to her drawing-room and a pretty portiere. 
You see I am determined not to be done out of my full meed of 
gratitude. 

“ Well, my friend, I had no idea till yesterday how closely we were 
packed in this great smoky bee-hive, as tightly as herrings in a barrel. 
Don’t be frightened, however. By dint of squeezing and crowding, 
we have managed to make room for two more herrings in our barrel, 
und those two are yourself and your other self, ¢.c. your husband. 
Let me begin at the beginning. After having looked over, I verily 
believe, every undesirable residence in West London ; after having seen 
nothing intermediate between what was suited to the means of a duke, 
and what was suited to the needs of a chimney-sweep ; after having 
felt bed-ticking, and explored kitchen ranges till my brain reeled 
under my accumulated experience, I arrived at about half-past five 
yesterday afternoon at 32, Street, May Fair. 

“* Failure No. 253, I don’t doubt,’ I said to myself, as I toiled 
up the steps with my soul athirst for afternoon tea, and feeling as ill- 
tempered as you please. So much for my spirit of prophecy. Fate, 
I have noticed, is often fond of contradicting us flat, and giving the 
lie to our little predictions. Once inside, I thought I had got into a 
small compartment of Heaven by mistake. Fresh as a daisy, clean as 
a cherry, bright as a Seraph’s face, it is all these, and a hundred more, 
only that my limited stock of similes is exhausted. Two drawing~ 
rooms as pretty as ever woman crammed with people she did not care 
two straws about; white curtains with rose-coloured ones underneath, 
festooned in the sweetest way; marvellously, ¢mmorally becomir »- 
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my dear, as I ascertained entirely for your benefit, in the mirrors, of 
which there are about a dozen and a half; Persian mats, easy chairs, 
and lounges suited to every possible physical conformation, from the 
Apollo Belvedere to Miss Biffin; and a thousand of the important 
little trivialities that make up the sum of a woman’s life: ormolu 
garden gates, handleless cups, naked boys and décolleté shepherdesses ; 
not to speak of a family of china pugs, with blue ribbons round their 
necks, which ought of themselves to have added fifty pounds a year 
to the rent. Apropos, I asked, in fear and trembling, what the rent 
might be—‘ three hundred pounds a year. A feather would have 
knocked me down. I could hardly believe my ears, and made the 
woman repeat it several times, that there might be no mistake. To 
this hour it is a mystery to me. 

“With that suspiciousness, which is so characteristic of you, you 
will immediately begin to hint that there must be some terrible un- 
accountable smell, or some odious inexplicable noise haunting the 
reception rooms. Nothing of the kind, the woman assured me, and 
she did not look as if she were telling stories. You will next suggest— 
remembering the rose-coloured curtains—that its last occupant was 
a member of the demi-monde. Wrong again. Its last occupant was 
an elderly and unexceptionable Indian officer, without a liver, and 
with a most lawful wife. They did not stay long, it is true, but then, 
as the housekeeper told me, he was a deplorable old hypochondriac, who 
never could bear to stay a fortnight in any one place. So lay aside 
that scepticism, which is your besetting sin, and give unfeigned 
thanks to St. Brigitta, or St. Gengulpha, or St. Catherine of Sienna, 
or whoever is your tutelar saint, for having provided you with a 
palace at the cost of a hovel, and for having sent you such an 
invaluable friend as 

“Your attached, 
“EvizaABeTH De Wyn.” 


“PS.—I am so sorry I shall not be in town to witness your first 
raptures, but dear Artie looks so pale and thin and tall after the 
hooping-cough, that I am sending him off at once to the sea, and as I 
cannot bear the child out of my sight, I am going into banishment 
likewise.” 


Mrs. Monrresor to Mrs. De Wynt. 


“32, —— Street, May Fair, 


“ May 14th. 
“Dearest Bzssy, 


“Why did not dear little Artie defer his hooping-cough con- 
valescence, &c., till August? It is very odd, to me, the perverse way 
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in which children always fix upon the most inconvenient times and 
seasons for their diseases. Here we are installed in our Paradise, and 
have searched high and low, in every hole and corner, for the serpent, 
without succeeding in catching a glimpse of his spotted tail. Most 
things in this world are disappointing, but 32, Street, May Fair, 
is not. The mystery of the rent is still a mystery. I have been 
for my first ride in the Row this morning: my horse was a little 
fidgety ; I am half afraid that my nerve is not what it was. I saw 
heaps of people I knew. Do you recollect Florence Watson? What 
a wealth of red hair she had ;last year! Well, that same wealth is 
black as the raven’s wing this year! I wonder how pedple can make 
such walking impositions of themselves, don’t you? Adela comes to 
us next week; I am so glad. It is dull driving by oneself of an after- 
noon ; and I always think that one young woman alone in a brougham, 
or with only a dog beside her, does not look good. : We sent round our 
cards a fortnight before we came up, and have been already deluged 
with callers. Considering that we have been two years exiled from 
civilized life, and that London memories are not generally of the 
longest, we shall do pretty well, I think. Ralph Gordon came to see 
me on Sunday ; he is in the th Hussars now. He has grown up 
such a dear fellow, and so good-looking! Just my style, large and 
fair and whiskerless! Most men nowadays make themselves as like 
monkies, or Scotch terriers, as they possibly can. I intend to be quite 
a mother to him. Dresses are gored to as indecent an extent as ever ; 
short skirts are rampant. Iam so sorry; I hate them. They make 
tall women look Jani, and short ones insignificant. A knock! Peace 
is a word that might as well be expunged from one’s London dic- 
tionary. 


“Yours affectionately, 


* CrormntA Monrrersor.,” 


Mrs. Dr Wynt To Mrs. Montnesor. 


“The Lord Warden, Dover, 


“ May 18th. 
“ Dearest CECILIA, 

“You will perceive that I am about to devote only one small 
sheet of note-paper to you. This is from no dearth of time, Heaven 
knows! time is a drug in the market here, but from a total dearth of 
ideas. Any ideas that I ever have, come to me from without, from 
external objects; I am not clever enough to generate any within 
myself. My life here is not an eminently suggestive one. It is spent 
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in digging with a wooden spade, and eating prawns. Those are my 
employments, at least ; my relaxation is going down to the Pier, to see 
the Calais boat come in. When one is miserable oneself, it is decidedly 
consolatory to see some one more miserable still; and wretched, and 
bored, and reluctant vegetable as I am, I am not sea-sick. I always 
feel my spirits rise after having seen that peevish, draggled procession of 
blue, green and yellow fellow-Christians file past me. There is a wind. 
here always, in comparison of which the wind that behaved so violently 
to the corners of Job’s house was a mere zephyr. There are heights 
to climb which require more daring perseverance than ever Wolfe dis- 
played, with his paltry heights of Abraham. There are glaring white 
houses, glaring white roads, glaring white cliffs. If any one knew how 
unpatriotically I detest the chalk-cliffs of Albion! Having grumbled 
through my two little pages—I have actually been reduced to writing 
very large in order to fill even them—I will send off my dreary little 
billet. How I wish I could get into the envelope myself too, and whirl 
up with it to dear, beautiful, filthy London. Not more heavily could 
Madame de Staél have sighed for Paris from among the shades of 
Coppet. 


“ Your disconsolate Brssy,.” 


Mrs. Monrresor to Mrs. De Wynt. 


“ 32, Street, May Fair, 
“ May 27th. 


“ Oh, my dearest Bessy, how I wish we were out of this dread- 
ful, dreadful house! Please don’t think me very ungrateful for saying 
this, after your taking such pains to provide us with a Heaven upon 
earth, as you thought. 

“What has happened could, of course, have been neither foretold, 
nor guarded against, by any human being. About ten days ago, 
Benson (my maid) came to me with a very long face, and said, ‘If you 
please, ’m, did you know that this house was haunted?’ I was so 
startled: you know what a coward I am. I said, ‘Good Heavens! 
No! isit? ‘ Well, ’m, I’m pretty nigh sure it is,’ she said, and the 
expression of her countenance was about as lively as an undertaker’s ; 
and then she told me that cook had been that morning to order 
in groceries from a shop in the neighbourhood, and on her giving the 
man the direction where to send the things to, he had said, with 
a very pecular smile, ‘ No. 32, Street, eh? h’m! I wonder how 
long you'll stand it; last lot held out just a fortnight.’ He looked so 
odd that she asked him what he meant, but he only said ‘Oh! 
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nothing ; only that parties never did stay long at 32. He had known 
parties go in one day, and out the next, and during the last four years 
he had never known any remain over the month.’ Feeling a good 
deal alarmed by this information, she naturally inquired the reason ; 
but he declined to give it, saying that if she had not found it out for 
herself, she had much better leave it alone, as it would only frighten 
her out of her wits ; and on her insisting and urging him, she could 
only extract from him, that the house had such a villanously bad 
name, that the owners were glad to let it for a mere song. You know 
how firmly I believe in apparitions, and what an unutterable fear 
I have of them ; anything material, tangible, that I can lay hold of— 
anything of the same fibre, blood, and bone as myself, I could, I think, 
confront bravely enough; but the mere thought of being brought 
face to face with the ‘bodiless dead,’ makes my brain unsteady. 
The moment Henry came in, I ran to him, and told him; but 
he pooh-poohed the whole story, laughed at me, and asked whether 
we should turn out of the prettiest house in London, at the very 
height of the season, because a grocer said it had a bad name. Most 
good things that had ever been in the world had had a bad name 
in their day; and, moreover, the man had probably a motive for 
taking away the house’s character, some friend for whom he coveted 
the charming situation and the low rent. He derided my ‘babyish 
fears,’ as he called them, to such an extent that I felt half ashamed, 
and yet not quite comfortable, either ; and then came the usual rush 
of London engagements, during which one has no time to think 
of anything but how to speak, and act, and look for the moment then 
present. Adela was to arrive yesterday, and in the morning our 
weekly hamper of flowers, fruit, and vegetables arrived from home. I 
always dress the flower-vases myself, servants are so tasteless ; .and as 
I was arranging them, it occurred to me—you know Adela’s passion 
for flowers—to carry up one particular cornucopia of roses and mig- 
nonette and set it on her toilet-table, as a pleasant surprise for her. 
As I came downstairs, I had seen the housemaid—a fresh, round-faced 
country girl—go into the room, which was being prepared for Adela, 
with a pair of sheets that she had been airing over her arm. I went 
upstairs very slowly, as my cornucopia was full of water, and I was 
afraid of spilling some. I turned the handle of the bedroom-door and 
entered, keeping my eyes fixed on my flowers, to see how they bore 
the transit, and whether any of them had fallen out. Suddenly a sort 
of shiver passed over me; and feeling frightened—I did not know 
why—l looked up quickly. The girl was standing by the bed, leaning 
forward a little with her hands clenched in each other, rigid, every 
nerve tense; her eyes, wide open, starting out of her head, and a look 
of unutterable stony horror in them; her cheeks and mouth not pale, 
but livid as those of one that died awhile ago in mortal pain. As 
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I looked at her, her lips moved a little, and an awful hoarse voice, not 
like hers in the least, said, ‘Oh! my God, I have seen it!’ and then 
she fell down suddenly, like a log, with a heavy noise. Hearing the 
noise, loudly audible all through the thin walls and floors of a London 
house, Benson came running in, and between us we managed to lift 
her on to the bed, and tried to bring her to herself by rubbing 
her feet and hands, and holding strong salts to her nostrils. And all 
the while we kept glancing over our shoulders, in a vague cold terror 
of seeing some awful, shapeless apparition. ‘Two long hours she lay 
in a state of utter unconsciousness. Meanwhile Harry, who had been 
down to his club, returned. At the end of the two hours we succeeded 
in bringing her back to sensation and life, but only to make the awful 
discovery that she was raving mad. She became so violent that it 
required all the combined strength of Harry and Phillips (our butler) 
to hold her down in the bed. Of course, we sent off instantly for a 
doctor, who, on her growing a little calmer towards evening, removed 
her in a cab to his own house. He has just been here to tell me that 
she is now pretty quiet, not from any return to sanity, but from sheer 
exhaustion. We are, of course, utterly in the dark as to what she 
saw, and her ravings are far too disconnected and unintelligible to 
afford us the slightest clue. I feel so completely shattered and upset 
by this awful occurrence, that you will excuse me, dear, I’m sure, if I 


write incoherently. One thing, I need hardly tell you, and that is, 
that no earthly consideration would induce me to allow Adela to 


occupy that terrible room. I shudder and run by quickly as I pass 
the door. 


“ Yours, in great agitation 
’ fo) fo) ? 
“ CECILIA.” 


Mrs. Dr Wyrnt to Mrs. Monrresor. 


“The Lord Warden, Dover, 


“ May 28th. 
“ Dearest CECILIA, 

“Yours just come; how very dreadful! But I am still un- 
convinced as to the house being in fault. You know I feel a sort of 
godmother to it, and responsible for its good behaviour. Don’t you 
think that what the girl had might have been a fit? Why not? I 
myself have a cousin who is subject to seizures of the kind, and 
immediately on being attacked his whole body becomes rigid, his eyes 
glassy and staring, his complexion livid, exactly as in the case you 
describe. Or, if not a fit, are you sure that she has not been subject 
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to fits of madness? Please be sure and ascertain whether there is 
not insanity in her family. It is so common now-a-days, and so 
much on the increase, that nothing is more likely. You know my 
utter disbelief in ghosts. I am convinced that most of them, if run 
to earth, would turn out about as genuine as the famed Cock Lane 
one. but even allowing the possibility, nay, the actual unquestioned 
existence of ghosts in the abstract, is it likely that there should be 
anything to be seen so horribly fear-inspiring, as to send a perfectly 
sane person 7 one instant raving mad, which you, after three weeks’ 
residence in the house, have never caught a glimpse of ? According 
to your hypothesis, your whole household ought, by this time, to be 
stark, staring mad. Let me implore you not to give way to a panic 
which may, possibly, probably prove utterly groundless. Oh, how I 
wish I were with you, to make you listen to reason! Artie ought to 
be the best prop ever woman’s old age was furnished with, to indem- 
nify me, for all he and his hooping-cough have made me suffer. 
Write immediately, please, and tell me how the poor patient progresses. 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove! I shall be on wires till I hear 
again. 
“ Yours, 


“ Bessy.” 


Mrs. Montrresor to Mrs. Dr Wynt. 


“No. 5, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, 


“ June 12th. 
“ DraReEst Bessy, 

“You will see that we have left that terrible, hateful, fatal 
house. How I wish we had escaped from it sooner! Oh, my dear 
Bessy, I shall never be the same woman again if I live to be a 
hundred. Let me try to be coherent, and to tell you connectedly 
what has happened. And first, as to the housemaid, she has been 
removed to a lunatic asylum, where she remains in much the same 
state. She has had several lucid intervals, and during them has been 
closely, pressingly questioned as to what it was she saw; but she has 
maintained an absolute, hopeless silence, and only shudders, moans, 
and hides her face in her hands when the subject is broached. Three 
days ago I went to see her, and on my return was sitting resting in 
the drawing-room, before going to dress for dinner, talking to Adela 
about my visit, when Ralph Gordon walked in. He has always been 
walking in the last ten days, and Adela has always flushed up and 
looked happy, poor little cat, whenever he made his appearance. He 
looked very handsome, dear fellow, just come in from the park in a 
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coat that fitted like a second skin, lavender gloves, and a gardenia. 
He seemed in tremendous spirits, and was as sceptical as even you 
could be, as to the ghostly origin of Sarah’s seizure. ‘Let me come 
here to-night and sleep in that room; do, Mrs. Montresor,’ he said, 
looking very eager and excited, ‘with the gas lit and a poker, Ill 
engage to exorcise every demon that shows his ugly nose; even if I 
should find 

Seven white ghostisses 

Sitting on seven white postisses. 


“You don’t mean really? I asked, incredulously. ‘Don’t I? 
that’s all” he answered, emphatically. ‘I should like nothing better. 
Well, is" it a bargain? Adela turned quite pale. ‘Oh, don’t,’ she 
said, hurriedly, ‘please, don’t; why should you run such a risk? 
How do you know that you might not be sent mad too? He 
laughed very heartily, and coloured a little with pleasure at seeing 
the interest she took in his safety. ‘Never fear,’ he said, ‘it would 
take more than a whole squadron of departed ones, with the old 
gentleman at their head, to send me crazy.’ He was so eager, so 
persistent, so thoroughly in earnest, that I yielded at last, though 
with a certain strong reluctance to his entreaties. Adela’s blue eyes 
filled with tears, and she walked away hastily to the conservatory, and 
stood picking bits of heliotrope to hide them. Nevertheless, Ralph 
got his own way; it was so difficult to refuse him anything. We 
gave up all our engagements for the evening, and he did the same 
with his. At about ten o'clock he arrived, accompanied by a friend 
and brother officer, Captain Burton, who was anxious to see the result 
of the experiment. ‘Let me go up at once,’ he said, looking very 
happy and animated. ‘I don’t know when I have felt in such good 
tune ; a new sensation is a luxury not to be had every day of one’s 
life; turn the gas up as high as it will go; provide a good stout 
poker, and leave the issue to Providence and me.’ We did as he bid. 
‘It’s all ready now,’ Henry; said, coming downstairs after having 
obeyed his orders; ‘the room is nearly as light as day. Well, good 
luck to you, old fellow!’ ‘Good-bye, Miss Bruce,’ Ralph said, going 
over to Adela, and taking her hand with a look, half laughing, half 
sentimental— 

Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Then for ever, fare thee well, 


that is my last dying speech and confession. Now mind,’ he went on, 
standing by the table, and addressing us all; ‘if I ring once, don’t 
come. I may be flurried, and lay hold of the bell without thinking ; 
if I ring twice, come. Then he went, jumping up the stairs three 
steps at a time, and humming a tune. As for us, we sat in different 
attitudes of expectation and listening about the drawing-room. At first 
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we tried to talk a little, but it would not do; our whole souls seemed 
to have passed into our ears. The clock’s ticking sounded as loud as 
a great church bell close to one’s ear. Addy lay on the sofa, with 
her dear little white face hidden in the cushions. So we sat for 
exactly an hour; but it seemed like two years, and just as the clock 
began to strike eleven, a sharp ting, ting, ting rang clear and shrill 
through the house. ‘ Let us go,’ said Addy, starting up, and running 
to the door. ‘Let us go,’ I cried too, following her. But Captain 
Burton stood in the way, and intercepted our progress. ‘No,’ he 
said, decisively, ‘you must not go; remember Gordon told us dis- 
tinctly, if he rang once not to come. I know the sort of fellow he is, 
and that nothing would annoy him more than having his directions 
disregarded.’ 

“¢QOh, nonsense!’ Addy cried, passionately, ‘ he would never have 
rung if he had not seen something dreadful; do, do let us go!’ she 
ended, clasping her hands. But she was overruled, and we all went 
back to our seats. ‘Ten minutes more of suspense, next door to unen- 
durable, I felt a lump in my throat, a gasping for breath ;—ten 
minutes on the clock, but a thousand centuries on our hearts. Then 
again, loud, sudden, violent the bell rang! We made a simultaneous 
rush to the door. I don’t think we were one second flying upstairs. 
Addy was first. Almost simultaneously she and I burst into the 
room. ‘There he was, standing in the middle of the floor, rigid, 
petrified, with that same look—that look that is burnt into my heart 
in letters of fire—of awful, unspeakable, stony fear on his brave young 
face. For one instant he stood thus; then stretching out his arms 
stiffly before him, he groaned in a terrible husky voice, ‘Oh, my God, 
I have seen it! and fell down dead. Yes, dead. Not in a swoon or 
in a fit, but dead. Vainly we tried to bring back the life to that 
strong young heart ; it will never come back again till that day when 
the earth and the sea give up the dead that are therein. I cannot 
see the page for the tears that are blinding me; he was such a dear 
fellow! I can’t write any more to-day. 


“ Your broken-hearted CrcrntA,” 


This is a true story. 





Srench and English Epitaphs. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Do institutions make men, or men institutions? Is it a few degrees 
of caloric, or a varied rainfall, on which depends the moral character © 
of nations? Was there a time when families of men allied in blood and 
language, and dwelling for unknown ages on adjacent lands, suddenly 
received the sharp marks of distinctive race, and evermore transmitted 
them to their posterity? How is it that the amalgam of Briton, 
Roman, Saxon, Angle, Dane, and Norman, after eight centuries of 
welding makes the sound but dull and heavy metal, we call the English 
race? And why is that very similar mixture across the channel, of 
Gaul, Roman, Frank, Burgundian, and Norman, the absolutely different 
light and glittering metal which we call the people of France? None 
of these queries seem easy to answer ; and yet, without replying to one 
or the other in the affirmative, how are we to look at the fact of the 
immeasurable, indescribable difference between the men, women, and 
children, the houses, the shops, the churches, the carriages, the cattle, 
the food, the drink, the furniture, the ‘crockery, the very sounds and 
smells which float upon the air, say, in a village in Sussex, and in 
another village just over the way in Normandy ? 

To take only one feature of the infinite variety. If there be any 
place where we might deem that human nature would constantly show 
itself the same, it is a cemetery. We may build different houses, wear 
different clothes, travel in different guise from the cradle to the grave ; 
but when we come there, and only need the same narrow trench in the 
soil of earth, only make the same little mound in the soil—Greek or 
Barbarian, bond or free, shall not our burial-place be always alike? 
Will not the same bereaved affections of father, mother, husband, 
brother, child, choose the same forms of tenderness for the poor relics 
below? Strange to say, it is not so! Nowhere do nations show their 
divergencies more than in the treatment of the dead ; nor does it seem 
possible to classify, under any head of race or creed, the tendency of 
some to display tenderness and respect for the dust of the departed, 
and of others to show a callousness and indifference which we would 
hardly feel for their worn-out apparel. 

The tawdriness of a French burial-ground is an amazement to the 
Saxon mind. The reverence for the dead, which shows itself in hanging 
on a gilt iron cross little pictures of fashionable ladies kneeling at 
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tombs, inscribed & ma mere, or & mon cousin, is strange, to say the 
least. Bead-flowers and wreaths, twopenny gilt vases containing 
paper flowers, all in frames duly glazed, things that look like chignons 
and ringlets done in black ‘beads, garlands of immortelles bought in 
shops ready inscribed to the lost relation, little wooden stools stuck in 
the ground ready for kneeling friends; above all, plaster casts, large 
and small, of the eternal Infant Samuel, planted in the middle of a 
grave—all these are remote enough from our rendering of the solemn 
tenderness of death. ‘The adjurations to the departed to pray for the 
living may, of course, be accounted for by Catholic doctrines; but 
even these are singular in our eyes. On a large number of French 
tombs we have observed the entreaty to the dead child, or dead young 
girl, to intercede in Heaven for their afflicted survivors; but we have 
never happened to find any full-grown man followed to the other 
world by the same request! Now and then there are epitaphs of the 
most touching kind, like the following: 
“Ne me plaignez pas? 
Si vous saviez combien de peines 

Ce tombeau m’a épargnées !” 

Or this, a little more assuming : 
“ Seul & mon aurore, 
Seul & mon couchant, 
Je suis seul encore ici.” 


But in general, it must be admitted, the sentiment is very foreign to 
our feelings. On the grave of an infant, of four months old, we have 
read the startling announcement, Son dme était agréable a Dieu, 
“and so He took it back to Himself!” 

But meretricious as the ornaments of a French cemetery com- 
monly are, and sentimental, if not silly, as are often the inscriptions 
on the graves, it must be admitted that the utter absurdity, the in- 
credible vulgarity of English epitaphs can be matched nowhere across 
the Channel. That poor little baby-soul of sixteen weeks, whose 
“agreeability ” is asserted, is not so ridiculous as the British infant of 
the same speechless age, whose Shaksperean parents inscribed over 
her little corpse : 


“She never told her love!” 
Nor yet as a small boy, who received this obituary notice : 


“Though we thus take leave of thee in the papers, 
We shall not so soon forget thine innocent capers!” 


There is no “Lady O’Looney” hidden beneath the sods of France, 
nor any grenadier like him of Winchester : 


“Who caught his death a-drinking cold small beer.” 
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There are no allusions to “ Affliction sore,” or to that vanity of 
“ physicians ” on which the English bucolic mind has evidently gloated 
for centuries. No far-sighted prudence combines the epitaph and the 
advertisement, after the fashion of the tomb of Jonathan Thompson : 


“A good Husband, and affectionate Father ; 
Whose disconsolate Widow and Orphans 
Continue to carry on the Tripe and Trotter business 
At the same shop as before their bereavement.” 


Epitaphs in England are of three orders, each with two classes. 
There is the commonplace unobjectionable (such as the mere name and 
date, with a text or two added), and the commonplace extremely objec- 
tionable, such as: 


“ Affliction sore, Long time I bore.” 


Then there is the grotesque intentional, and the grotesque unin- 
tentional. Among the former we should rank the epitaph on Mr. Foote, 
of Norwich : 


“Here lies one Foote, whose death may thousands save, 
For Death hath now one foot within the grave.” 


And the one on Mr. Box: 


* Here lies one Box within another, 
The one of wood was very good, 
We cannot say so much for t’other.” 


Also the famous one of Sir John Strange: 


“Here lies an honest lawyer, 
That is Strange!” 


And Albert Diirer’s epitaph for himself—certainly the shortest, and 

perhaps the best in the world—the meet inscription for the closed door 

of the House appointed for all living, the one word “ Emigravit.” 
Again, there is Franklin’s famous epitaph for himself: 


“The Body of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
PRINTER, 

Like the cover of an old book, 

Its contents torn out, 

And stripped of its lettering and gilding, 
Lies here, food for worms. 

Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more, 
In a new and more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended 
by 
The AuTHOR.” 
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Or this one on a bellows-maker : 


“ Here lies John Mellows, 
The Prince of Good Fellows, 
Clerk of All-hallows, 
And maker of bellows, 
He bellows did mend till the day of his death ; 
But he who made bellows could never make breath.” 


Or this, at Manchester, on an old man: 


“Here lies John Hill, 
A man of skill, 
His age was five times ten; 
He ne’er did good, 
Nor ever would, 
Had he lived as long aguin.” 


Or this on a dyer: 


*“ Beneath this turf a man doth lie, 
Who dyed to live, and lived to die.” 


As for the unintentionally grotesque epitaphs, they may be found in 
almost every churchyard in England. Now and then, when we hear 
of them, we have a suspicion that they are “too good to be true,” but 
he who has had any experience of British monumental stupidity, will 
hesitate to put limits to the ‘absurdity it may display. The following 
are a few which we recall to mind, omitting such as we happen to 


have elsewhere seen in print. Can anything be more simply touching 
than the second line of this couplet : 


“IN MEMORY OF JOHN DALY, Xc. 
He died of a Quinsy, 
And was buried at Binsy.” 


Or the third of this triplet : 


“ Here lieth wrapt in clay, 
The body of William Wray 
—lI have no more to say.” 


There is certainly no lack of faith displayed in the following, which 
is, we believe, to be found in Sunbury churchyard : 


« A——— B—_ 
Left Sunbury, 
And started for Paradise, 
June 25th, 18—” 
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Very different is the sceptical, not to say rollicking, tone of the 
inscription over a certain Gabriel John: 


“ Here lies the body of Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year eighteen hundred and one. 
Pray for his soul, or let it alone, 
For it is all one to Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year eighteen hundred and one.” 


There is a fearful weight of inuendo conveyed in this stern, brief 
notice in the churchyard of Cotton-Hackeit, Worcestershire : 


“ Here lieth the body of John Galey in expectation of the Last Day. 
‘ What sort of man he was, that day will discover.” 


We might rather have imagined such an epitaph for Napoleon ITI. 
than for the clerk of a quiet English parish. 
Here is a cruel remark on a doctor: 


‘Here lies the corpse of Dr. Chard, 
Who filled the half of this churchyard ;” 


and a still more unpardonable one on a lady, possibly of those loquacious 
tendencies too often harshly attributed to her sex: 


* Here rests in silent clay, 
Miss Arabella Young, 
Who, on the 21st of May, 

Began to hold her tongue.” 


This is as bad as the unkind hint conveyed in the following : 


“Here lies Margaret Sexton, 
Who never did aught to vex one. 
Not like the woman under the next stone.” 


We know that next door neighbours living in towns are apt to 
dislike each other; and we have heard a gifted lady venture on the 
splendid scientific generalization, that “ people who live next door 
always play the piano badly.” But it is rather too hard to cast covert 
sarcasms after the demise of both parties on “the woman under the 
next stone!” 


The following is simple, at all events. It is at Melton Mowbray, in 
Leicestershire : 


“ Here lies the wife of Simon Stokes, 
Who lived and died like other folks.” 


Grief and selfishness are finely mingled in the following, by a 
widower : 
“T’ve lost the comfort of my life, 
Death came and took away my wife. 
And now I don’t know what to do, 


Lest death should come and take me too.” 
VOL. XXII. 2a 
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Grammar is postponed in the next to high poetical and moral 
considerations : 


*She’s gone and cannot come to we, 
But we shall shortly go to she.” 


Another is grossly personal : 


“Reader! wherever thou be, oh, tread not hard, 
For Tadlow lies all over this churchyard.” 


In the churchyard of St. John, Worcester, there is an epitaph 
which, if brevity be the soul of wit, has high claim to that character. 
The arrangement of the auxiliary verb is, at all events, original. It 
reads thus : 

“ Honest John 
’s dead and gone!” 


A “happy conceit,” it was doubtless thought, in 1640, to write 
over a2 member of Parliament named White: 





“ Here lies a John, a burning, shining light, 
Whose name, life, actions, all alike were White.” 


The following would be set down as Irish, but we believe may claim 
a Saxon origin: 


“ Ah cruel Death! Why so unkind, 
To take her, and leave me behind ? 
Better to have taken both or neither, 
It would have been more kind to the survivor!” 


But of the following there can be no mistake: 


“Under this stone lie two babies dear, 
One is buried in Connaught, and the other here.” 


The monument—is it needful to say?—is in Ireland, in Athlone 
churchyard. 
Another Irish epitaph, in Ballindown, County Sligo, runs thus: 


“Terence McDonogh lies within this grave, 
That says enough for all that’s generous, brave, 
Facetious, friendly, witty, just, and good, 
In this loved name is fully understood ; 
For it includes whate’er we virtue call, 
And is the hieroglyphic of them all.” 


That “ facetiousness” is a virtue, and a virtue to be inscribed on a 
tombstone, is a rather new idea to us, still there is a great deal to be 
said in its favour. A curious study of national character, and also of 
the character of different ages and classes, might be made by noting 
the special qualities selected for approval, and of the many human 
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merits heaped on the deserving and undeserving dead. As none but 
an Irishman would have chosen “ facetious” as a choice epithet of 
approval, so none but an Italian would have praised a deceased 
marquis, scion of one of the great historic houses of Florence, by 
describing him (as we have seen on his funeral tablet) as remarkable 
for frugality. An English nobleman would hardly have accepted 
the phrase as laudatory, and as to an Irish one, no more cruel outrage 
could be perpetrated on his helpless corpse, than to place over it such 
a word. 

We have always felt satisfied that that most delicious of all epitaphs 
which celebrates the virtues of Lady O’Looney, must have been com- 
posed by her confidential maid. We only repeat it here to illustrate 
our hypothesis : 


“ Here lies Lady O’Looney, 
Great niece of Burke, commonly called ‘ The Sublime,’ 


(Do we not know how often the departed lady must have told her 
maid of her distinguished relationship, and of Burke’s soubriquet ?) 


“She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious; 


(The “blandness” had been a matter of remark downstairs; the 
“passionateness,” alas! perhaps a matter of experience. The con- 
junction of the two qualities, and the simple unvarnished veracity by 
which they are followed by deep piety, speak trumpet-tongued for 
the integrity of the faithful domestic.) 


*‘ Also she painted in water-colours, 


(“ Also” leads up finely from the deep religiousness to the great event 
of Lady O’Looney’s life.) 


* And sent several pictures to the Exhibition, 


(Where, oh where, and when, was held the Exhibition which should 
have been made for ever memorable by the “ several pictures” of the 
gifted lady which adorned its walls—the Exhibition which to her 
devoted follower was manifestly the only Exhibition in the world 
worthy of the name ?) 


“She was first cousin of Lady Jones, 


(Crowning triumph of life, and at the same time valuable genealogical 
indication.) 


* And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven!” 


(Namely, of bland, passionate, and deeply-religious ladies; of artists 
and exhibitors in water-colours; and, above all, of cousins-german to 
2a2 
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Lady Jones. The sudden turn of this phrase to the scriptural and 
prophetic utterance after the more didactic treatment of the subject in 
the earlier part of the epitaph, is one of the most striking in the range 
of literature. The mantle of Lady O’Looney’s bland religion had 
certainly descended—probably with the rest of her wardrobe—to her 
encomiast.) 

To leave these speculations; shall we class among the intentionally 
or unintentionally grotesque epitaphs the following, composed by three 
Scotch friends, to whom the person commemorated had left a legacy, 
with the hope expressed that they would honour him by some record 


of their regrets? The first friend composed the line which naturally 
opened the epitaph : 


“Provost Peter Patterson was Provost of Dundee, 


The second added : 


“Provost Peter Patterson, here lies he, 
The third could suggest no other conclusion than— 


“ Hallelujah! Hallelujee !” 


The following must have been flattering to the bereaved widower : 


“Here lies the body of Mary Ford, 
Whose soul, we trust, is with the Lord; 
But if for hell she’s changed this life, 
*Tis better than being John Ford’s wife.” 


We weniee whether the old bachelor commemorated in the next 
would have endorsed the epitaph provided for him : 


“ At threescore winter’s end I died, 
A cheerless being, lone and sad : 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wished my father never had !” 


There are de par le monde a number of epitaphs the absurdity 
of which consists in the substitution of a wrong name for the deceased 
person, to accommodate the exigencies of the poet. One of them runs 
thus : 

“Underneath this ancient pew, 
Lie the remains of Jonathan Blue, 
His name was Black, but that wouldn’t do.” 


And another: 


“ Under this stone aged threescore and ten, 
Lie the remains of William Wood-hen.” 
(For Hen, read Cock—Cock wouldn’t come in rhyme). 
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We confess we are sceptical about the authenticity of these various 
readings, as also of the epitaph on the architect Trollope: 


“Here lies William Trollope, 
Who made these stones roll up; 
When death took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up.” 


No doubts, however, attach to the sweet agricultural simplicity 
which breathes through the following : 


“ Here I lies, and no wonder I’m dead, 
For the wheel of a waggon went over my head.” 


A very facetious story is told in some quarters of a pauper, who 
having died in a workhouse, was to be buried in the most economical 
fashion. The master proposed to inscribe over his tombstone : 


“Thomas Thorps, 
His corpse.” 


The guardians at the next meeting of the board indignantly forbade 


such a profligate expenditure of the rates, and ordered the epitaph to 
be curtailed thus : 


*“ Thorps’ 
Corpse.” 


The narrators of this anecdote are grossly ignorant of Poor-law 
management. Any tombstone, or any epitaph whatever for a pauper, 
would never have been dreamed of by either master or guardians. 

Perhaps the most absurd of all epitaphs is that attributed to a 
pyrotechnist who died a few years ago. In the course of his travels 
he had been immensely struck by an inscription on the grave of the 
great musical composer Purcell : 


“ He is gone where alone his melodies can be exceeded.” 


Fired by laudable ambition to secure such praise, Mr. B. requested 
that over his tomb might be written: 


“He is gone where alone his fireworks can be exceeded.” 


After all these ridiculous instances of grotesque epitaphs, we have 
no heart to speak of the remaining class of mortuary inscriptions— 
the few, the very few, in English which are really good; good either 
as poetry, or because their directness and simplicity make them 
affecting. 

Certainly we cannot class with either of these the last we shall 
quote, a real epitaph, and a whole satire too: 


“He lived and died a true Christian, 
He loved his friends, and hated his enemies !” 
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* Che Little Gordon.” 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





Cuarter IY. 


Waen the eventful night arrived, a fairer representation of the famed 
beauty of Troy could scarcely have been found than was set forth in 
the person of Helen Gordon, for although Mrs. De Lane mixed in no 
gaieties herself, she never spared pains or expense to send her niece 
into the world attired as she considered the daughter of a Gordon 
should be; and on this. occasion, at least, the effect amply repaid the 
cause. Her tunic of snowy cashmere, the hem profusely embroidered 
in silver, fell, in straight artistic folds, to her sandalled feet, whilst 
the toga of bright scarlet, which hung about the upper part of her 
person, flashed with imitation gems and gold, and was fastened on her 
snowy shoulders with clasps of jewels. Her hair, which has been 
before noticed for its abundance and length, was left loose, and rippled 
nearly to her knees, being kept from the forehead by a small tiara of 
diamonds. Mrs. De Lane had had pleasure in decking her lovely 
niece with all the jewellery she possessed which was appropriate to 
the costume, and had witnessed the effect of her care with secret ex- 
ultation, partly because she really loved the girl, and was proud of her 
beauty, and partly because she felt the affront which the Gordons had 
sustained deeply, and was anxious that Nelly should replace Colonel 
Frankland as quickly as was convenient. But when she had given 
over Helen of Troy to the care of her chaperone; had wished her 
a pleasant evening ; and heard the carriage-wheels leave the door, she 
could not settle herself to the task of completing her altar-cloth withy 
the undisturbed mind that she had intended to do. She caught* 
herself making lengthy pauses between her needlesful of gold-thread, 
whilst she pondered upon the strange behaviour which Nelly had ex- 
hibited that day, and wondered what it meant. It had been the 
child’s own desire to attend the fancy ball; more than her desire 
apparently, her earnest wish, and she had seemed as interested in the 
progression and completion of her costume as any girl in Thelmstone ; 
and yet only that afternoon, when the dress came home, and lay spread 
out in all its attractions on the bed, at the very moment when the 
prospective wearer would be supposed to become most interested in it, 
Nelly had turned round from the contemplation, and asked her aunt 
to let her stay at home. 


To stay at home, after all the trouble and expense that costume had 
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been, and when the girl well knew that it was a generally received 
idea in Thelmstone that she would be the belle of the ball, Mrs. 
De Lane had never heard of such an idea in her life, it had struck her 
dumb. And then—when she had convinced the foolish child that it 
would be as unkind to the whole of Thelmstone as to herself, if she 
was capricious at the last moment, and refused to appear at the ball 
—when the maid was dressing her in the gorgeous robes, and each 
fresh article which she assumed elicited fresh admiration from the 
spectators, what did she see rolling down Nelly’s face but tears—tears 
which continued to roll until they had to be explained away under the 
old plea of being tired. 

But Mrs. De Lane was not to be hoodwinked by such an excuse. 
She knew well enough that real fatigue would not have been felt by 
so excitable a creature on such a night of prospective excitement, and 
far less sufficient to draw tears from her eyes. ‘There was something 
more behind ; and that something was easily guessed at: Nelly had 
cared more for Colonel Frankland than she would admit; and the 
girl was suffering the penalty of a misplaced attachment. But she 
was very young, and much admired, and it would not be difficult to 
cure her of her unfortunate predilection. Mrs. De Lane blamed 
herself for having permitted her niece to continue in Thelmstone, 
instead of having taken her away directly after the unpleasant affair. 
Change was what she wanted; a little change would do her all the 
good in the world; as soon as Christmas was over, she would take 
Nelly over to Paris, and there keep her till the London season opened, 
by which time she would be herself again, and at the end of which she 
would probably be re-engaged, or perhaps married. Thus the kind 
old lady mentally argued, until she caught herself napping over her 
altar-cloth, upon which she rolled it up, and went to bed. She did not 
expect her niece to return till five o'clock, or even later. Mrs. Woods, 
the lady with whom she had gone, was an indefatigable chaperone, and 
would probably stay till the last dance, if Nelly wished it, and Nelly 
was never tired of dancing. So Mrs. De Lane went to her bed, and 
slept there till the morning, and was only roused after repeated shouts 
from her maid, to tell her she was wanted. 

“Wanted! who by?” said Mrs. De Lane, opening her eyes by main 
force; “is Miss Gordon come home, Roberts ?” 

“No, ma’am, but Mrs. Woods is here, and wants to see you imme- 
diate, and, from what she says, I’m afraid there’s something gone wrong 
with Miss Gordon.” 

The supposition acted like magic; before Roberts had hardly com- 
pleted it, her mistress had left her couch, and was making preparations 
to receive her unexpected visitor. In the meanwhile, we must return 
to the moment when Nelly Gordon entered the ball-room. It was a 
very gay, exhilarating scene, though it failed to exhilarate her. The 
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perfumes scattered by Rimmel over the rooms; the beautiful flowers 
which adorned the corridors and antechambers ; the crowd of effective 
and rich costumes by which she was surrounded, and amongst which 
her own shone paramount, combined to make the annual fancy ball of 
Thelmstone a sufficiently exciting business for a young and inexperienced 
girl. But “the little Gordon” moved through the decorated apart- 
ments mechanically ; she saw her engagement-card rapidly filling with 
the names of the best dancers in the place, with scarcely a smile of 
satisfaction, and certainly not one was called up by the whispers of 
admiration which followed her footsteps. Her thoughts were far away, 
poor girl; she was thinking of how much happier she had been, sitting 
alone in the evening, with only one admirer by her side; of how dis- 
tasteful the idea of her dressing in theatrical costume had been to him ; 
of how sadly he would look at her, if he met her now, and think that 
she had quite forgotten him and all his wishes; and then something 
rose behind the balls of her eyes, and a sensation came into her throat 
which warned Nelly Gordon that she must think of something else 
than her severed engagement if she would maintain her character for 
pride in Thelmstone. She comported herself more cheerfully after that, 
although she could not bring herself up to the mark of being gay. 
She could not laugh even when she was met, face to face, by another 
Helen of Troy, and recognised the identical costume she wore, on a 
lady of massive proportions, who appeared as though she carried two 
pillows beneath her toga, and a feather-bed under her tunic, but who 
was wonderfully well satisfied with herself nevertheless, and imagined 
that she bore out the character of the dress she had pilfered far better 
than that “chit with the yellow hair.” She had not even the smallest 
smile to spare for a nigger melodist, who remained as grave as a judge 
the whole evening ; for a bride, personated by an elderly virgin with a red 
nose, or for various old women, who, under the cover of wigs and fancy 
dresses, fondly imagined that their grey hairs, wrinkled skins, and, in 
some cases, indisputable moustaches, would pass unobserved, and who 
came out, consequently, in the character of lambkins, and capered 
through dances which they ought to have left to their granddaughters, 
if they had any. 

Mr. Clayton in a gorgeous dress of the time of Charles II., and 
Mr. Matthews as Mephistopheles, extracted much merriment from all 
that passed around them, and fully expected that their fair partner 
would appreciate their efforts to amuse her; but, though she danced 
every dance, “ the little Gordon’s” heart remained as heavy as lead, and 
she could not shake off the depression which she felt. The evening 
was far advanced, when, after a long and fatiguing galop, Nelly Gordon 
looked so faint, that her partner, Henry Vere, begged her to rest a 
little while, till he had fetched her some refreshment. She refused 
anything but a glass of water, and when he had placed her on one of 
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the chairs by which the room was surrounded, he left her to procure 
what she desired. As Miss Gordon was seated, she was considerably 
hemmed in by persons who were standing in groups in front of her, 
watching the dances and conversing together, and two gentlemen im- 
mediately before her chair she at once recognised as Dr. Anstruther 
and another medical man. They were talking to one another, unaware 
of her close vicinity, and evidently on topics very remote from the gay 
scene before them. 

“T shall go there again presently,” said the low earnest tones of 
Dr. Anstruther, “and T shall be much obliged by your accompanying 
me. I do not think there is anything to be done for her ; but it is 
satisfactory to have a friend’s opinion.” 

“1 will go, of course,” returned the gentleman addressed, “ although, 
where you anticipate a fatal termination, I do not imagine I shall be 
of any use. Is the delirium still high ?” 

“Very much so; but I have sent in experienced nurses. The one 
whom I pity so much is the poor old lady. She is exceedingly feeble, 
and unfit to act for herself—not more so than a child, and she is 
almost paralyzed with nervous fear, and worn out with distress. I am 
afraid, if it goes on much longer, that it will kill the mother also.” 

“Has she no one with her?” demanded his friend. 

“No one at all, except the servants; and you know what servants 
are in a time of distress like that. Colonel Frankland left Thelmstone 
more than a month ago, and they would have returned to London 
themselves if it had not been for this illness. But I have written 
twice to him (the poor old lady is so feeble that she cannot even write), 
at his mother’s request, and there has been no answer. I imagine he 
must have left England.” 


“Wasn’t that the man who was engaged to that pretty Miss 
Gordon ?” 

“Yes. Hush!” replied Dr. Anstruther, glancing around, and per- 
ceiving how near the object of their conversation was to them, “come 
this way, Harvey, I want to show you something ;” and the two doctors 
moved away together to another part of the room. 

All “the little Gordon’s” pride melted at once. 

His mother—his poor old mother, who had been so kind and so 
gentle to her—left alone without him—without her son, and all through 
her obstinacy—for, somehow, that was the name which “the little 
Gordon” had been giving of late to the feeling which she had formerly 
designated as her “ proper pride.” She could not bear to think of what 
Dr. Anstruther had said; to imagine to herself Caroline Frankland, 
from whom she had parted with such bitter feelings, dying without a 
word of forgiveness passing between them! Would not the remem- 
brance of it haunt her to her own deathbed, and would it not raise up 
an eternal barrier between her and George? Then the poor mother, 
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bereft of both her props at once, and in a strange place, without a 
friend to comfort and support her through the trial before her; the 

- picture was too much for Nelly Gordon. She forgot her aunt and her 
probable anger—she only thought how much she had loved George 
Frankland, how much she had wounded him, and how hard and obsti- 
nate and unforgiving she had been. When Henry Vere returned to 
her side with the glass of water, he found her breathless, excited, and 
glowing. 

“Mr. Vere,” she exclaimed, “will you do me a great favour ?” 

“Fifty, fair Helen,” he replied; “ you have but to command, and 
your slave obeys.” 

“No! but do be serious,” she said, earnestly, and he saw that the 
tears were in her eyes; “I really want your aid very much, and there 
is no one I would ask but yourself.” 

“Miss Gordon,” said Henry Vere, emphatically, “I had no idea you 
were in earnest. Pray tell me what I can do for you.” 

“T want to go home,” she replied, “ without telling my chaperone, 
else she will come with me, which is just what I wish. to prevent. 
Will you get the carriage for me? Do, Mr. Vere.” 

Mr. Vere hesitated. He did not like being implicated in Miss 
Gordon’s elopement from the ball, even though it was by herself, and 
he was disappointe:l at the fair Helen of Troy, to whom he was engaged 
for several more dances, leaving the room so early. But she urged 
him so pathetically. 

“ Do, dear Mr. Vere, and I shall be so much obliged to you.” 

“ But what will Mrs. Woods say, Miss Gordon ?” 

“She is not likely to ask you; and, if she does, say I was tired, and 
wished to leave without exciting notice, or disturbing her enjoyment. 
Oh, say anything, but let me go.” 

“Ts that your real reason, Miss Gordon ?” 

“No, no! I have received bad news; that’s the truth, Mr. Vere, 
and I have no heart to stop here longer. If you have any pity, you 
will help me into the carriage.” 

So he did so, though unwillingly. He was a very young man, and 
very much smitten, which was the only excuse for his thoughtless 
assent. He could not procure Mrs. De Lane’s carriage at that early 
hour (it was about two o'clock), so he got a fly instead, and put “the 
little Gordon” in it, and left her, with many a doubt as to whether he 
was acting rightly ; and then he returned to the ball-room, to try and 
evade the inquiries which met him on every side, and to dart away 
whenever he found himself in the neighbourhood of Mrs. Woods. 
That lady, having searched for her truant charge the rest of the even- 
ing, and puzzled her brain to imagine what could have become of her, 
stayed till the last, in hopes Miss Gordon might yet reappear from some 
nook or corner made for flirting, and then, in dismay at her defection, 
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drove as quickly as she could to Mrs. De Lane’s, to inquire if her niece 
had yet returned home. 

But, in the meanwhile, fair Helen of Troy had driven off in quite a 
different direction. Mr. Vere had given the cabman her aunt’s address ; 
but, as soon as he had left the immediate vicinity of the ball-room, she 
had thrust her head from the carriage-window, and ordered him to go 
to the Franklands’ house instead, and he had of course obeyed her. 
When she arrived there, she had no difficulty in procuring an entrance, 
half the household being up on account of the dangerous state of the 
patient. The man who opened the door stared, as well he might, at 
the brilliant apparition which presented itself, and Nelly Gordon, albeit 
he had often seen her before, was forced to give him some intimation 
of who she was. 

“Tam Miss Gordon, John. I heard to-night, at the ball, how ill 
Miss Frankland is, and I have come to see if I can help your mistress. 
Can I see her ?” 


The servant instantly threw open the hall door for her to pass 
through. 

“ My mistress is sitting up, miss. I should think you could; butI 
will call the ladies’ maid.” And, after a brief colloquy with that official, 
and an earnest solicitation, Miss Gordon found her foot upon the stairs 
which led to the old lady’s bedroom. 

“T think you'd better not go up, miss,” the maid had urged; “ the 
fever’s very catching, and it might be dangerous.” 

“T am not afraid,” was Miss Gordon’s reply. “ All I want is to see 
Mrs. Frankland. Tell the servant to dismiss the cab.” And in an- 
other minute she was at the bedroom door. The ladics’ maid gave a 
quiet knock, and then entered. 

“ Miss Gordon wishes to speak to you, ma’am.” 

“Miss Gordon,” said the quavering, feeble tones of the old lady, 
“which Miss Gordon? Who do you mean?” 

“Tt is I, dear Mrs. Frankland,” exclaimed the girl, going up quickly 
to the armchair in which Mrs. Frankland sat: “it is Nelly Gordon, 
whom you used to say that you could love. I have heard that Caro- 
line is ill, and that you are quite alone, and I want to come here and 
stay with you, that I may help and comfort you till she is better. 
May I stay? Do say yes. I can attend to the house and the servants 
for you, and write your letters, and read to you till Colonel Frankland 
comes back to do it; but I will not go into Caroline’s room, or come 
into yours, if you do not wish to see me.” 

Mrs. Frankland stared mutely at the lovely girl whose face was wet 
with tears, and whose form was shining with white, and scarlet, and 
gold, and then Miss Gordon apologized for her appearance. 

“T was at the fancy ball, where he never wished me to go. Oh! I 
have behaved so unkindly to him, that I have no right to expect that 
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you will let me be any help to you; but I heard there to-night that 
you were in distress, and I could not stay away; and, if I had gone 
home first, my aunt might have been afraid to let me come. Dear 
Mrs. Frankland, I shall never be your daughter in reality, but let me 
be a daughter to you at this time. Let me stay by your side; don’t 
refuse me.” 

She had knelt by the armchair as she spoke, and her face looked 
so earnest through her tears, and her hands were clasped so pleadingly 
before her, that the old lady was quite overcome. 

“ Refuse you, my child! Why, you come to me like an angel from 
heaven. I am so utterly helpless, and so alone!” And the old woman 
laid her withered face upon the young glowing shoulder, and began to 
whimper, in a piteous, feeble manner, that was very heartbreaking to 
listen to. Nelly Gordon mingled her fresh tears with hers. 

“Cheer up,” she whispered. “It may not be so bad as you antici- 
pate. I will see that all is done for her, by the nurses and servants, 
that can be done, and I will not leave you again till your son arrives.” 

“But I must not keep you here, my child,” said the old lady, rousing 
herself; “it would be selfish and wicked of me to do so. My poor 
girl has the typhus fever, and, if you were to catch it, George would 
never forgive me.” 

“JT don’t think Colonel Frankland is to be considered in the 
matter,” replied Helen Gordon, quietly; “there is nothing between 
him and me now, you know. I was mad enough to tell him that alk 
I desired was never to see him again, and he is proud and will take 
me at my word. This is my own affair altogether, and I choose to 
stay with you. I am not afraid of infection, and if I were, I have 
entered the house where it is, and could scarcely return to my own. 
I will go now and get rid of this dress, and write a note to explain 
matters to my aunt, and then I will come back to stay with you.” 

She was leaving the room as she spoke, when Mrs. Frankland 
called her back again, and put her hand upon her head. 

“God bless you, my dear child,” she said, “for your goodness. I 
scarcely know the real reason of the separation between George and 
yourself, but however it was, I think the greatest loss is on his 
side.” 

“Oh no! indeed it was not,” cried Nelly Gordon; “ you don’t 
know me, dear Mrs. Frankland, how self-willed and passionate I am. 
Whoever was wrong, he was right; and I have felt it every day 
since he left me. But don’t let us speak of that now; I have driven 
him from your side, let me try to fill his place towards you.” 

She went into another room, and was about, with the aid of Mrs. 
Frankland’s maid, to divest herself of all her gay apparel, when she 
heard a loud altercation, mixed with screams, going on in the next 
apartment. She paused to listen. 
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“That's Miss Frankland, miss,” observed the maid, who was de- 
lighted to find somebody had come to take the chief responsibility of 
affairs off her shoulders. ‘“She’s something awful! she is in her 
delirium; she’s had two paid nurses with her all along, and it’s as 
much as both of them can do to hold her quiet whilst they give her 
food or physic, or arrange her bed a little; and my poor mistress, 
she sits in the next room, listening to those cries and shaking ali over 
with fear, but we dare not let her go nigh Miss Frankland lest she 
should get a hurt.” 

“Ts Miss Frankland so very violent then ?” 

“Violent, miss! why, she’s like a wild beast at her worst; and 
then she lies and moans for the rest of her time enough to kill one to 
listen to. I wouldn't be one of them nurses for anything, that I 
wouldn’t !” 

At that moment one of “them nurses” entered the same room. 

“Well! of all the obstinate, vicious, crooked creatures as ever I 
nussed, this ”; and then perceiving the presence of Miss Gordon 
she stopped short. 

“T beg your pardon, miss, I didn’t know as any one was here.” 

“What is it, nurse? I am a friend of Mrs. Frankland’s, and have 
come to stay with her whilst Miss Frankland is so ill. Is she worse 
to-night ?” 

“ Well, miss, I’m sure I can’t say whether she’s worse or not, but 
her delirium fits is very bad, and do what I will I can’t get this 
draught down her throat, and I expect the doctor here directly, and 
what he'll say, I don’t know !” 

“Let me try if she'll take it from me,” said Nelly Gordon, turning 
round, with only half her fancy dress taken from her. 

“You, miss! Lor’ bless me, you mustn’t go for to try such a thing! 
I should be frightened to death to see you alongside of her. You 
don’t know what she is when she’s raving.” 

“She may be quieter with a stranger than with you, nurse, and she 
will not know me in her state. You say the medicine is of importance, 
so let me try.” She took the glass from the nurse’s hand, and walked 
into the next room, followed by the two women. The sight she saw 
there might well have startled an older and more experienced person 
than herself. Caroline Frankland had been then ill with fever for 
more than four weeks, and her naturally thin form was wasted to 
attenuation. Her hair had been all cut close for the application of 
ice to the head; her temples were disfigured by half-healed leech- 
bites, and her dark eyes were sunken and unearthly-looking. The 
nurses had tied her hands with a pocket-handkerchief to prevent her 
injuring herself; but her contortions and efforts to escape whenever 
she was approached rendered her a very difficult patient to deal with. 
But “the little Gordon” thought nothing of all this. To her—here 
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lay the woman who had insulted her, the one who had come between 
herself and her lover, from whom she had parted with hard and bitter 
thoughts, and who was dying (as she could not doubt after the doctor's 
words that she was) without a sign of forgiveness passing between 
them—Caroline Frankland was no longer her rival and her enemy ; 
she was her lover’s dying sister, who. might, had she been more 
patient and gentle herself, have died friends with her. There was a 
great deal of good in “the little Gordon’s” heart, and apart from the 
desire to make amends in her own eyes for the behaviour she had 
evinced towards Colonel Frankland, there came welling up an abund- 
ance of womanly sympathy and tenderness for the stricken creature 
before her, and which would have been there at any risks, and under 
any circumstances. 

She approached the bed, with the glass of medicine in her hand, 
and spoke to the patient as if she could understand what she 
said. 

“Caroline, I am so sorry to see you so ill; I hope you won’t remem- 
ber what passed between us, but let me nurse and take care of you till 
you are better. Will you be good now, and take this medicine? 
See! I will raise you in my arms, and lift the glass to your lips.” 

The sick woman gazed at the fair face and form which bent over 
her, with such a passive stare, that Miss Gordon was encouraged to 
go close to her, and do as she had said. But as she raised the 
patient’s head carefully, and was about to convey the medicine to her 
mouth; the nurses standing at the foot of the bed, she saw a red glare 
come into the eyes of the invalid, and in another moment she had 
turned and fastened her teeth into the plump, smooth upper part of 
Nelly Gordon’s bare arm. The pain was great, and the fear almost 
equalled the pain; the medicine glass was of course dropped, and 
Nelly Gordon fell back and fainted, just as Dr. Anstruther and his 
friend were luckily ascending the staircase. The cruel teeth of 
Caroline Frankland had nearly met in the fair dimpled flesh, and the 
wound bled freely, and had blue and jagged edges. They quickly 
conveyed her into the next room, and restored her to consciousness ; 
but her great anxiety was that Mrs. Frankland should not hear of 
the accident. “It would distress her so; and, after all, Miss Frank- 
land evidently did not know me. It was scarcely her fault, poor 
thing !” 

“ Scarcely her fault!” soliloquized the nurse in attendance, shaking 
her fist at the hapless patient, who now lay quiet, and appa- 
rently exhausted on her pillows. “Scarcely your fault, you spiteful 
crooked thing! Id like to have the handling of you, I would, for 
your treatment of that sweet young lady! Id teach you to go 


making your meals off her dainty white flesh, you biting, murdering, 
cantankerous creature !” 
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But Caroline Frankland never bit “the little Gordon” again. On 
the next day, having received a supply of clothes from her aunt, 
accompanied by a letter full of pathetic reproaches for her disobe- 
dience, and foolhardiness, and want of proper pride, but which she 
answered by so persuasive an epistle that it was almost immediately 
followed by a penitential psalm, Nelly Gordon made herself at home, 
and set herself to the task of conciliating the patient. She soon found 
that the hired nurses treated her very roughly ; that they had aggra- 
vated the poor deformed woman’s naturally bad temper to that degree 
that they had made her frightened of and irritable with them, and 
she soon discovered the difference between the pleading tones and soft 
touch of Nelly Gordon and the anathemas and shakings of the hospital 
nurses. Whenever Caroline was awake, Nelly passed in and out of 
her room, speaking pleasantly to her, and after a while, daring again 
even to touch her, until she found that her voice was recognised and 
her touch endured. ‘The rest of the day she spent with the old lady, 
reading to her, talking to her, helping her to dress and undress, 
bringing up her meals with her own hands. Before the first twenty- 
four hours were concluded, Mrs. Frankland had come to lean on this 
girl for everything, to be almost cheerful when she was by her side, 
to become restless as soon as she left it. Dr. Anstruther had not 
kept the fact of Nelly’s hurt a secret from Mrs. Frankland; he had 
spoken of it, and shown it, and the old woman could never make 
enough of the poor little arm which had suffered for her daughter's 
sake. And a very bad little arm it proved to be, requiring a great 
amount of dressing and looking after, before it thought of healing into 
a respectable scar. 

But meanwhile, the time went on, till Nelly Gordon had been ten 
days in Mrs. Frankland’s house, and Dr. Anstruther’s prediction 
respecting his patient was drawing near its fulfilment. Miss Frank- 
land’s delirium was gone, but a mortal weakness had supervened, 
which no skill could prevent or cure. So she lay dying for three 
days and three nights ; all her violence and raving passed away, and 
nothing left but extreme languor and a breath which was just drawn 
and nothing more. This was not the time to speak of forgiveness, 
yet Nelly Gordon thought of it every hour, as the sick woman lay on 
her pillow with glaring eyes and pulseless body, but with a hand 
which grasped her own with life-like vigour. The poor old mother 
crept in and out of the room at intervals, and stood at the bedside, 
sighing profoundly, with one or two tears rolling down her furrowed 
cheeks; but she knew there was no hope, and she never asked the 
question, only she seldom left the apartment without creeping round 
to where Nelly Gordon sat or knelt, and whispering “ God bless you, 
my sweet child,” in her quaint old-fashioned way. And such bless- 
ings were sweeter to “the little Gordon’s” ears than any flatteries 
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that had ever been poured into them before, and the remembrance of 
them will continue with her till she lies on her own deathbed. But 
the last day and the last hour came, and then Nelly Gordon felt that 
Caroline Frankland was going from them for ever, and she could keep 
silence no longer. 

“Caroline,” she cried, earnestly, “you are’ dying! say you forgive 
me before you go. I know I was wrong, whatever you were; forgive 
my impetuosity and my pride, and my unkind words.” 

The dying eyes turned with slow surprise upon her, as if they had 
only just opened to a knowledge of who she was; and then, without 
a word (for she was too far gone for speech), Caroline Frankland 
raised her mouth for a parting kiss, and died as she gave it. 

It was all over then, and Nelly Gordon felt at peace, for her heart 
whispered that happiness would return to her. She was sitting in 
her own room that afternoon, wondering whether Colonel Frankland 
would arrive for the funeral, and whether in that case her aunt would 
think it safe for her to return home so soon, when the ladies’ maid 
entered with the sudden news that the Colonel was in the house. 
Nelly Gordon felt as if all the blood in her body had rushed to her 
heart. 

“ Where is he, Thompson ?” she managed to articulate. 

“With his mamma, miss; he went up straight to my mistress’s 
room. John says he seemed quite took aback, when he heard Miss 
Caroline was gone, and tarned as white as a sheet, and he said as he 
had been in Paris the last three weeks, and hadn’t received none of 
his letters: John told him as you were here miss, too; and the 
Colonel’s had no dinner to-day, and he’s ordered it for seven o'clock. 
Shall you dress for dinner to-day, miss?” (Thompson evidently con- 
sidering that the “Colonel’s” return was a signal for bare arms and 
neck at the family dinner.) 

“No, I think not, Thompson. I may not go down; it’s all so sad, 
and happened so lately, you know.” 

“Yes, miss, to be sure! but still, it’s been expected for some days 
now, and folks must eat whoever dies. The Colonel’s been here better 
than half an hour, miss, and he’s been into the room already. I 
thought you would have heard him.” 

“No, I did not; I've been dozing, Thompson. I am so tired; you 
needn't wait—I'll ring, if I want you.” 

And so at last got rid of her officious informant. As soon as she 
had gone, Miss Gordon got out her hat and mantle, and quickly 
dressed herself in them. With the knowledge of George Frankland’s 
return, all her pride came back to her. She must go at once; she 
must leave the house before he saw her, for fear he might misconstrue 
her presence there, when it was no longer needed. As she fastened 
her walking-things, she trembled violently ; every sound she heard, 
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she feared was his approach; her only desire was to escape before she 
was encountered—she dreaded to meet him. What if he should 
interpret her act of kindness towards his mother and sister into 
anxiety to renew their engagement! Oh! if he should—if he 
should ! 

She remembered his last scornful words so distinctly ; she could 
recall the look of coldness with which he had regarded her; she had 
been the sole cause of his leaving Thelmstone, and not seeing the 
last of his dead sister, from whom he had parted in anger, and now 
he returned to find her, whom he had called “ coquette” and “ cruel” 
and “heartless,” installed in his home circle, living as one of the 
family, and that without a word of reconciliation having passed 
between them, or any wish expressed on his part that she should do 
so. How could she have done it? In that moment she almost re- 
gretted the noble part which she had played. Hurrying on her 
clothes, she took her gloves in her hand and stole into the passage. 
She did not consider where she was going, or whether Mrs. De Lane 
would like to receive her, fresh from an infected house; her only wish 
was to avoid meeting his eyes, bearing the same burden of reproach 
with which they regarded her last, or hearing his voice address her 
in tones of measured coldness. 

But as she gained the hall, and was attempting to unfasten the 
door for herself, that of the dining-room opened, and he came out and 
stood behind her. At the first glance she saw that his mother must 
have told him all. 

“ Miss Gordon,” he said, but his voice shook, “let me do that for 
you. Do you wish the door opened ?” 

“Yes,” she said, in a low tone. 

“For what purpose? You are not going out?” 

“T am going home,” she replied, hurriedly. 

“Home, to Mrs. De Lane’s!” he ejaculated. “You can scarcely 
do that, Miss Gordon. Since you have been good enough to risk infec- 
tion for the sake of my mother (for which I can never sufficiently 
thank you), it would be hardly fair to run the chance of carrying it 
into another family. I think you must stay here for a few days 
longer. But if it is my presence which is driving you away, I 
will go.” 

“No, that cannot be,” she answered. 

“Nelly, is it so distasteful to you to stay a day in the house where 
Tam?” 

He took her hands by force away from the lock of the door, and in 
so doing he saw the tears standing in her eyes. 

“Tell me, dearest angel, can you forgive me, not for what I did, 
but for what I said. I know I acted right, but I was too impetuous 


in my mode of action. But you nearly killed me, Nelly, by your 
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determination. I have been breaking my heart for you ever since 
we parted. I can no more give you up than I can separate my soul 
from my body. Only say that you will let me love you and love 
my duty (as you love yours, darling), and I will lay down my life to 
serve you.” 

She was sobbing then, and he took her emotion for what it meant. 

“My dearest girl!” he murmured, “the only woman I ever loved. 
Your generous conduct towards the poor dead creature upstairs has 
raised your sex in my eyes, as I thought yesterday no power on earth 
could raise it. My mother has told me everything: has related to 
me all your kindness, and patience, and forbearance: she has told me 
that if ever I recall circumstances in my sister’s life which I would 
rather forget, I am to look for a certain scar on this dear arm” 
(touching the dimpled elbow next him, as he spoke), “and bless 
the best and most forbearing friend that poor Caroline could ever 
boast of.” 

“Oh! don’t speak so, George,” she whispered ; “ you are forgetting 
all my pride and obstinacy, all my disregard to your wishes, my levity 
of conduct since we parted.” 

“T forget nothing,” he replied; “but I am only too happy to re- 
member what you are. Nelly! I am still in suspense. All your part 
in our first’quarrel is blotted out for ever; tell me that mine is the 
same !” 


He seized her by the hand as he spoke, and in another moment 
“the little Gordon” had turned towards him, and was folded in 
his arms. 
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 Pature and Death. 


Part I. 


In among the rustling corn-ears, 
Painted poppies nod and droop ; 

Shedding stains of scarlet beauty, 
Up and down the reapers’ group. 


Late forget-me-nots grow star-like, 
Gleaming by the water’s edgo ; 

Ripples where the west wind wanders 
In and out the sighing sedge. 


There amidst the painted poppies, 
Brushing by the rustling ears, 

Wanders absently a maiden, ° 
Thinking over bygone years— 


Thinking of sad gathering shadows, 
And of sunbeams striking through, 

Heavy-tinted lowering cloud-walls 
Which obscure her sky once blue. 


Slow and languid are her footsteps, 
Wand 'ring by the water’s edge ; 
Ripples where the west wind woos it, 

In and out the sighing sedge, 





While the autumn sun-rays linger, 
Slanting down the seaward reach— 

And the waves in silver brightness 
Lap so softly on the beach. 
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NATURE AND DEATH. 


Part II. 


So the autumn travelled onward, 
And each evening saw her stand, 

Late forget-me-nots her carpet, 
Scarlet poppies in her hand. 


Till the farmer’s ancient corn-yard, 
Treasured all his heavy sheaves ; 
And the crisp frost laid its fretwork, 

Thick upon the fallen leaves. 


Then a message came from Heaven, 
Through the silence thrilled its tone, 

And she knew the great Hereafter 
Soon would claim her for its own. 





Requiescat—Through the spring time 
Every bank will flash with flowers, 

Lambs will sport, and larks will carol, 
Hawthorn deck itself in bowers. 


Better so. Sea waves will sparkle 
Gem-like on the sandy shore— 

Here will float a white-winged sea-gull, 
There will flash the boatman’s oar. 


Myriad birds will chant their carols, 
Blackbirds whistle, thrushes trill— 

Will they heed the grave new sodded, 
In the churchyard by the hill ? 
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Che Squire's Pew. 
By ANNIE THOMAS, 


AvTHOR or “Sir Victor’s CHorce,” “DENNIS DoNnNE,” &c. 





Ir stood at the upper end of the centre aisle of the church of the village, 
of which Squire Paishley was king by the right divine of the good- 
will and esteem of all his neighbours. When I saw it first I was a 
very small child, scarcely tall enough to see over the edge of my 
uncle’s pew, even when I stood on tip-toe on the seat to do it. I had 
been expressly bidden to be “ good” generally, and forbidden to “ look at 
the big pew in the corner ” particularly, before I was taken, in a small 
procession of myself and my aunt, to church. Therefore, as soon as 
the opportunity offered itself, I did look towards the tabooed spot, and, 
after one crushing pang of remorse for the guilt of disobedience, I 
enjoyed what I saw with all my powers of appreciation. 

The village choir was singing the psalm that they sang when the 
“anthem is appointed to be said or sung,” when my eyes first fell on 
that pew, and from its darkest corner a voice rang out that filled the 
whole building with its wondrous melody. Until my eyes got accus- 
tomed to the gloom into which they gazed, I could not discover the 
form from whence the voice came ; so the psalm was nearly over before 
a very pretty, young, bright face was clearly outlined before me. 

It was such a very pretty face; it sparkled therg in that old, dusty, 
dark pew with such bright, wavy ‘beams of happinesss that, small child 
as I was, I fell to wondering how anyone could look at anything but 
it in that church. I believe that I envied my uncle, because he was 
midway up, in a high, narrow box, called a reading-desk (the pulpit 
towered above his head), and could therefore see right down into the 
Squire’s pew. I longed to overthrow all standing rules and regu- 
lations, and ask my charming aunt, who always checked my childish 
sensibilities by looking sad, who the beautiful lady was? Then the 
psalm was over and I was taken down, and the service went on, and 
I saw no more of her until the hymn before the communion service. 

My uncle was the rector of the parish,—a grave, quiet, kindly, 
middle-aged gentleman when I, at nine years old, knew him first. [ 
was his youngest brother's only daughter, and my papa was in India 
at the time, and my mamma was on her way back to him, after having 
brought my brother and me home, that we might live and be educated 
in England. 

These were my first holidays, those Christmas days which saw me 
first staying at the village of Hoverton, and prying at the Squire's 
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pew. My uncle had lately married, and his wife had kindly asked 
me, the little exile from love and home, to spend my few weeks’ respite 
from lesson-learning with her. She was many years younger than 
my uncle, and she looked even younger than she was; for she was 
graceful and girlish in figure and manner, and she had a way of 
playing about with her horses and dogs with the abandoned gaiety of 
a child. 

But in the house—in the beautiful Elizabethan house, with its 
many rooms, and its dark, splendid old family furniture, she “ grew a 
stately lady” to a degree that startled me when I first witnessed the 
transformation. I had seen her riding on the lawn, galloping her 
horse as hard as he could go, with her hat in her hand, waving on her 
dogs as they tore along at her side. I admired my aunt very much 
as I watched her: she looked to me like a “beautiful picture lady.” 
Her eyes sparkled ; her voice rang like a silver bell as she called to 
“Belle and Beau ;” her face glowed. When she pulled up at last, 
and got off her horse and came up to me as I stood by the ha-ha, and 
said, “ Did you think we had all gone mad, little one?” I believe I 
wished to cry and kiss her, and tell her I thought she must be like a 
queen. But I restrained myself, as children do, with a painful effort 
sometimes, for fear of being laughed at, and told her “ No—not mad— 
nice, and dear.” 

She gave me a little pat on the head, and repeated my words after 
me, not mockingly. I was not a bit wounded by her adaptation of 
them. “ Nice and dear; how long since I have been that to anyone,” 
she said. And then we went into the house, and she became a sad 
and stately little beauty all at once, without a trace upon her of the 
one who had galloped over the grass, and hallooed to Belle and Beau. 

I can recall her as she looked this day, after changing her dress 
when she came in from her ride. It is fifteen years—the time of 
which I write—and it was not the fashion then to wear the long 
trains that are in favour now; still, though it was not the fashion, 
Mrs. Viners wore them, and, though it was winter, she wore white ; 
certainly it was merino that she wore, and white was as warm as any 
colour would have been ; but it looked cold on a December day, and it 
looked peculiar. 

She had told me to go into the dining-room when we came in, and to 
wait for her there. She came in very soon, for she was quick in all 
she did, and I remember that I started when I saw her all in white, 
with her dark hair half-curled and pushed far off her face behind her 
ears. Jiverything in that room—carpet, curtains, walls, furniture, 
all were dark save herself. She concentrated all the light, yet it did 
not seem to brighten her; for her face was pale and. sad, and she- 
moved along so slowly, that I reasoned, as a child will reason, from. 
myself, and fancied she must be ill. 
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“ Well, Pet,” she said, kindly, “do you think you can amuse your- 
self here for a week or two ?” 

“ Yes—if you'll let me love you,” I replied, as my heart overflowed 
with that admiring love which women can create in children’s 
hearts. She was sitting with her elbow resting on the arm of a low 
chair, with her hand supporting her cheek, when I spoke. She 
smiled and said : 

“You are a dear, affectionate little thing, Pet—I wish I could do 
more than I can do to amuse you.” 

I did not like to whisper what was in my heart: “Be always as 
you were out on the lawn just now.” But I got closer to her, and 
kissed her pretty little hand, and she soon forgot me, and sat thinking 
for a long time. When my uncle came in from his parish work, he 
said it was nearly the dinner hour, and asked if I had better not go 
to. bed. 

The next day was Sunday; I have already told you how I went to 
church, and what I saw there. When I came home I began rap- 
turously expatiating on the beauty of the young, fair, merry-eyed 
face that had glowed out upon me from the darkness of the Squire’s 

ew. 
a” What does the child mean, Nina?” my uncle asked of his wife, 
and then she held her face up steadily towards him, and answered : 

“Lady Rawley is staying with the Paishleys; she came yesterday.” 

My uncle looked tenderly at his wife as he listened, gazed at her 
with the look of a loving, pitying father. 

“Did you see her, Nina dear ?” he asked. 

“Yes, as I came home from my ride, I met the carriage taking them 
up from the station; her husband was with her.” 

Steadily as they both spoke, and child as I was,I felt sure that 
here, buried beneath those quiet words and looks of theirs, was some 
painful mystery. And a little feeling of sorrow for her mingled with 
my love and admiration for Aunt Nina. 

I was sent to church with a servant in the afternoon, and again my 
attention was riveted by the fair face in the corner. Aunt Nina had 
pleaded a headache as an excuse for staying at home, and when my 
uncle had sympathized with her about the pain, but urged that gomg 
to church would not make it worse, she had answered, almost coldly I 
thought, “that she did not intend to go—that was enough.” 

I waited, like a watchful, timid mouse, in our pew until my uncle 
came out of the vestry, and then I went out to meet him, and he led 
me out of the church. Just outside the door, a group of ladies and 
gentlemen were waiting to see him; amongst the group, to my joy 
I saw my bright beauty, Lady Rawley. 

She was beautifully dressed in velvet as blue as her eyes, with rich 
trimmings of white fur about it. She was standing with her hand on 
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a gentleman’s arm when we came out, but she took it away, and held 
out both her hands to my uncle as he came up. 

_ “Mr. Viners,” she said, “let me introduce my husband, Sir Victor 
Rawley, to you. Victor, this is my very dear old friend.” 

She spoke out in such ringing, joyous, delighted tones, that I felt 
hurt that the two gentlemen did not seem more joyous and delighted 
too. Her husband looked a very fine, haughty, handsome man. I 
was almost afraid of him as he took off his hat and nearly swept the 
ground with it, in acknowledgment of my uncle’s bow. Then the 
Squire, Mr. Paishley, and his wife spoke to us. Lady Rawley was 
their daughter, I learnt afterwards, and while they were all talking 
I had time to wish Aunt Nina were with us, that I might have 
tried to make up my mind which of the two—Lady Rawley or Aunt 
Nina—was the prettiest. 

Lady Rawley was very animated, very gay, very restless. She 
would take her husband's arm for a step or two, and then drop it and 
take her father’s, and then come dancing round to her mother’s side, 
and then hold up her face to my uncle, and ask him if she looked “a 
very staid old married woman yet”? And all the time her husband 
walked along in dignified silence, and did not seem to be much inte- 
rested in her or in anybody else. 

“T have to congratulate you too, Mr. Viners,” Lady Rawley said, 
when we were parting at the Rectory gate; “when I heard you were 
married I was so startled. I am longing to see her; she will call on 
me soon, will she not ?” 

“T have no doubt my wife will do herself the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance. and renewing her former one with your husband,” 
my uncle said firmly ; and when he said that, Lady Rawley did blush 
a little, and Sir Victor gave a quick glance at my uncle, and then 
looked colder than before. Then we said good-bye, and parted. 

When we got home, we found that Aunt Nina’s head was well 
again. She was sitting reading by the drawing-room fire, and all 
around her were scattered a lot of magazines and newspapers. “ You 
may stay with me till dinner is ready, Mouse, and tell me all you have 
seen and heard,” she said, when my uncle went away to his study to 
put away his sermon. So I nestled by her side, and told her of our 
meeting with Lady Rawley, narrating closely, as children can, each 
word and look. 

She was very quiet: her eyes were covered with her hand, and I 
thought she was listening very attentively. Presently my uncle came 
back, and when he found she did not look up, he went and lifted her 
face up with his hand, and then I saw that the tears were running 
over her cheeks, and that she was very pale. 

“ What is this, Nina ?” he asked, sadly. 

“T shall be obliged to see them, Edward,” she sobbed; “there 
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is no peace for me—no rest, even here, where I believed myself 
buried.” 

“ You will see them as my wife, remember, Nina. You will not let 
them feel that pity for me which is akin to contempt, will you? You 
will command yourself, and show them that I have good reason for 
the pride I feel in my wife ?” 

“ Why have ihey left the world, where they both shine so, for this 
wilderness, where I was quiet at least ?” 

“ You knew it was inevitable that she should come to her father’s, 
when you married me,” he said; “bear it for your honour’s sake and 
mine; do not make them and me fear that your heart is wasting in 
‘this wilderness.’ ” 

He had held her chin in his hand all the time he had been speaking. 
Now he bent down and kissed her forehead; but she never moved to 
meet or return his caress. 

“TJ will try to do all you wish,” she said, wearily. “I will call on 
Lady Rawley to-morrow. Don’t step on my pro‘ane papers, Edward. 
I won't read them any more now, for I am going to talk to Mouse.” 

“ Do I ever interfere with your reading, dear?” he asked; and she 
shook her head, and said, “ No, he was very good to her;” and then 
she looked at the papers in a way that seemed to show she had nothing 
more to say to him. 

He turned round and stood, with his back to the fire, watching his 
young wife’s face anxiously for a long time. Aunt Nina was quite 
unconscious of the watch, and presently her thoughts went wandering 
off far away from the paper she held in her hand, and she forgot all 
about us both. So, after a time, he, thinking this I fancy, went away 
and left us alone. 

I kept as quiet as the “ mouse” she called me, until she moved and 
remembered me. Then I took courage out of the intense curiosity I 
had about it all, and asked her, “if Lady Rawley was not good, that 
she didn’t like to see her ?” 

“Yes; very good,” she said; “ much better than I am.” 

I made manifest my utter disbelief in the assertion that Lady 
Rawley, or anybody else, could be better than Aunt Nina. She was 
rapidly becoming the object of my childish idolatry. The feeling I 
had that she was not quite happy nearly broke my heart, for I was a 
precocious child, thoughtful beyond my years, from a habit my mother 
had of making me her companion. 

She did not tell me then, but I knew long after, that my earnest 
faith in her saved her at this juncture from the blackness of utter 
despair. She could not bear to wreck that childish faith, by giving 
way to a regretfulness that would have made all about her miserable. 
So she struggled with herself, and the better angel conquered. When 
my uncle came back into the room, she got up and met him with a 
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gentle affection that was very pretty to see: she,was such a young 
beauty, and he seemed to me so much too old for her to love. 

“May I take Mouse with me, Edward, when I go and call there 
to-morrow ?” she asked ; and when he said, “ Just as you please, Nina ; 
everything shall be as you please as far as it can be,” she stooped 
down and kissed me, and told me “ to go to bed and dream that I was 
to see beautiful Lady Rawley the next day.” My young mind could 
not grasp the facts, but I felt they were interesting, and I did long 
for the next day. 

It came at last, it and the hour at which we were to start. Aunt 
Nina came down then so metamorphosed by her change of dress, that 
I loved her more than ever for her heightened beauty. She was robed 
from head to foot in a sheeny, lustrous, golden-brown velvet dress, 
made with a little loose jacket for driving, and she wore a little bit of 
a black beaver Spanish hat, with a tiny black feather in it. My uncle 
met her at the doorway, and she laughed and “ stood out” before him, 
for “ him to see that she was all right.” 

He looked at her, half-smiling, half-sadly, for a minute, and then he 
shook his head. When he did that all her smiles and brightness 
vanished, and she grew stately and sad again. “ What is it, Edward ?” 
she asked. “ Where is the cloven foot showing now ?—this dress is 
not too fine, even for a clergyman’s wife.” 

“ My darling Nina, that was not my thought,” he said. “I only 
regretted (foolishly) for half an instant, that you so seldom had in- 
centives to preen yourself at your best.” 

‘But you do not wish me to appear before them at my worst, do 
you ?” she asked, sharply. And then he said, “ No, no, my child,” 
and handed her into the carriage, and when he had lifted me up, he 
got in and sat beside her. 

It was an open carriage that we drove in on this bright December 
day, and she was our charioteer. It was a very short distance to the 
Hall, and the conversation the whole way turned upon the merits and 
beauties of the horses she was driving. It seemed that they and the 
phzton had been a present to her on her marriage, from my uncle, 
and she kept on telling him what a pleasure they were to her, and 
how she was sure Lady Rawley herself had not a finer pair. 

It was such a pretty picture, that of our all going into the great 
saloon at the Hall, and everyone getting up to meet us, and making 
us warmly welcome. Aunt Nina grew haughty directly we entered 
the avenue leading up to the house, and queened it over everyone in 
silent stateliness when we got into the room. But no one seemed 
offended with her. On the contrary, they made much of her, and I 
prided myself more than ever about her, thiaking what a much 
greater lady she was than any of them. 

She had married my uncle and come down to live at Hoverton after 
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Miss Paishley had been married to Sir Victor Rawley ; consequently, 
they were strangers to each other. But she knew Lady Rawley’s 
husband, for she swept him a low curtsey, and gave him the tips of 
her fingers to shake, and then turned to his wife and seemed eager to 
make her acquaintance. So my wish was gratified, and I saw them 
together, and Aunt Nina to my joy was as great a beauty as blue-eyed 
Lady Rawley. 

Scraps of the topics they talked about come floating back to my 
mind as I write. There were three windows in the room; from each 
window there was a lovely landscape. Accordingly, scenery (that 
salvation of society in the country) was discussed. Then some one 
said, that Mrs. Viners must find it dull down here? and Mrs. Viners 
merely said, “ No.” 

“ But after the whirl to which you have been used?” Lady Rawley 
urged ; and then Mrs. Viners said that 

“ Change was pleasant.” 

“So I find,” the brilliant beauty cried. “Mr. Viners, please, don’t 
say that your old pet parishioner is backsliding, when I tell you that 
my London life seems the only one I could live now; but then, Victor's 
set is so charming it would spoil any one for any other.” 

“T differ with you there,’ Mrs. Viners said, in a clear voice that 
sounded all over the room. “I mixed largely with that set once, as 
Sir Victor Rawley has probably told you, and it has not spoilt me for 
the enjoyment of the life I lead now.” 

I felt sure that there was a dagger concealed in that speech, and I 
wondered whom it had struck. Lady Rawley was the first to speak. 

“I suppose you interest yourself very much in parish work, 
Mrs. Viners,” she said. 

Aunt Nina shook her head. “My interest is confined to ordering 
things to be sent when my husband tells me to send them,” she said. 

“ Church decorations, then?’ Lady Rawley suggested. “You like 
doing church-work, I suppose ?” 

Mrs. Viners shook her head again. 

“ What does interest you then, Mrs. Viners ?” the inquisitive beauty 
asked. 

“ Myself—and my husband; nothing else at present,” Aunt Nina 
replied, and a look of genuine fun stole over her face as she said it. 
Svon afterwards the visit came to an end, and we drove home. 

There was a good deal of intercourse between the two houses during 
the following fortnight. The Hall people dined at the Rectory, and my 
uncle and aunt dined with them; and Lady Rawley and Aunt Nina 
rode together one day. But through it all, Aunt Nina had a hard 
fight to seem always quiet and composed, and contented. She always 
succeeded in being these things before the Rawleys; but the success 
was bought at the cost of a good deal of pain andstruggling. But 
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she was always sweet and kind to me, no matter how much her head 
ached ; and when I went back to school I was quite ready to have laid 
down my life for Aunt Nina, provided the sacrifice of it would have 
availed her anything. 

Circumstances prevented my seeing more of Hoverton Rectory and 
its inhabitants for many years. Other relations claimed me, and when 
I paid my second visit to Aunt Nina I was a grown-up young lady of 
eighteen, and she I learnt was thirty. 

I was staggered to sce her so little altered from my remembrance of 
her. I was also staggered to find that my uncle could not have been 
the very old gentleman he had seemed to me nine years ago, since he 
scarcely seemed beyond middle age now. But Aunt Nina was the 
greatest marvel. She was just as graceful, just as pretty, just as 
fascinating as ever. The only difference I found in her was that she 
looked a shade fatter, and many shades happier than formerly. 

The morning after my arrival I was taken down to see the altera- 
tions in the church. Progress’ had been busy in it. The lumbering 
old galleries, that had blucked up its beautiful painted windows, were 
taken down. So were the high square pews that had looked like sheep- 
pens, and light oaken movable seats reigned in their stead. The high 
box, that had been reading-desk and pulpit too, had disappeared ; a 
brass eagle lectern spread its wings, and a black oak pulpit stood at 
the northern junction of the channel with the aisle. 

Everything was changed. There was an altar now where formerly 
a plain table, covered with a common red cloth, had stood ;—an altar, 
where the beauty of holiness was brought prominently forward, and 
where it was well shown that a refined taste was not incompatible 
with a religious one. 

“Where does the Squire sit now, Aunt Nina?” I asked. “I re- 
member his pew well; and pretty Lady Rawley ?” 

“Do you remember her?” Aunt Nina said, and a very faint blush 
crept over her cheek. ‘“ Why, you were such a mite of a child, that I 
should have thought you would have forgotten all about her; what, do 
you remember going to the Hall ?” 

“Yes, and all about the visit; and what you said, and what she 
said ; and how you all looked, and how handsome and haughty her 
husband was. I didn’t like him; did you, Aunt Nina?” 

Aunt Nina darted one quick, questioning glance towards my uncle, 
and her face grew scarlet. 

“Tam not quite sure that I did like him then, Helen,” she said, 
slowly; “but Sir Victor Rawley and I had been friends in days 
of yore; it is difficult to speak of a friend, when the friendship ‘is 
fled.’” 

“Has your friendship for him fled ?” I asked, thoughtlessly enough ; 
and then my uncle pointed out some other new features in the church, 
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in a way that convinced me he desired toe give Aunt Nina an oppor- 
tunity of recovering herself. 

It was human nature, I suppose; at any rate I could not help 
speculating a good deal about the connection between Lady Rawley 
and Aunt Nina. Through a long series of years, I had thought 
nothing at all about it; in fact, I had nearly forgotten it. But now 
that I was once more in the presence of one of the actresses in the 
little drama that had made the greatest impression upon me on the 
stage of life, I recalled it all vividly enough, and longed to have it 
explained. 

That evening (it was in the hot long summer days that my second 
visit to Hoverton Rectory was paid), while I was dressing for dinner, 
in the pale light of declining day, Aunt Nina came into my room. 

“The Rawleys are here again, Helen,” she began, seating herself by 
the side of my table ; “it is fated that you are to witness every meeting 
of mine with my beautiful rival.” 

“Your rival?” I said, in perplexity. 

“Yes,” she said, laughing a little nervously. “My successful rival, 
too. You say you remember every look, and word, and tone that 
passed between us; recall them now when I tell you that she took 
away my lover from me. I was engaged to be married to Sir Victor 
Rawley, when the beautiful Miss Paishley came out, saw, and conquered 
him at the first meeting.” 

“Aunt Nina!” I exclaimed. 

“Then I got over my love for him,” she said, in a low voice. “I 
did that, Helen, really and truly, or I would not have married your 
uncle; but when I did marry, I kept on remembering that my fate 
was less bright than hers. And I hated her; and now she is here 
with her children, and I—” 

She paused, and I mentally finished her sentence—“I have none.” 
All I said aloud was, “ Dear Aunt Nina; and you never ought to have 
had anything to grieve you.” 

“T have nothing really to grieve me,” she replied. ‘“ Mine has been 
a very peaceful married life, so quiet and undisturbed that I have often 
been in danger of forgetting that there is a world outside Hoverton.” 

“ Have you seen her this time? have you seen her children ?” 

“Not yet; that pleasure is to come. You shall see me enjoy it, 
Helen. You shall hear me tell Victor Rawley how beautiful I think 
his children,—for they are beautiful, I hear.” 

I ventured to ask a dangerous question. 

“ Would you care less about telling him that, Aunt Nina, if you had 
children of your own ?” 

“Maybe I shouldn’t care about telling him anything at all then,” 
she said, sadly; “or, more probably still, 1 should feel pleasure in 
praising his children if I had any of my own to love. It’s her looks 
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that I dread; she will be so very triumphant—she has been more 
fortunate than I, in every way.” 

“No, Aunt Nina,” I pleaded, “ you have had a happy, peaceful life 
here. You say that you have had that, and you have been loved by 
your husband ; there must be some compensation in that, isn’t there?” 

“Yes,” she replied ; “ but I have always a feeling that I have been 
worsted by her, and that she knows it, when I meet Lady Rawley.” 

Then I asked Aunt Nina to tell me as much as she cared to tell of 
her former life and relations with Sir Victor Rawley, before she had 
settled down in quiet Hoverton Rectory. 

She had been brought up by her grandmother, it appeared, a rich 
old lady who had been proud of Nina’s grace and beauty, and who 
ordained that Nina should make a good match. The old lady had 
been very generous to her grandchild. Nina was well brought out, 
introduced under flawless auspices, and generally put in the way of 
being seen to the best advantage. It was not at all surprising that 
after an uninterrupted run of successes, during a whole season, she 
should at the end of it have been asked in marriage by one of the 
most eligible men of her year, Sir Victor Rawley, a baronet with a fine 
property, for whom many a mother and daughter had angled in vain. 

The engagement had been announced at once in the columns of the 
Morning Post, after that injudicious fashion of the day, which dis- 
regards the old adage about “many a slip between the cup and the 
lip.” All the friends of both families offered congratulations freely ; 
the ¢rousseaw was ordered, the wedding-day fixed. The bride elect was 
in a blaze of honour, and glory and happiness ; and the bridegroom elect 
was causing everyone to speak of his passionate devotion to the lady of 
his choice, when a blow fell. The beautiful Miss Paishley appeared at 
a party at which Sir Victor Rawley was present without his betrothed. 
He was struck by her, dazzled by her. Both she and her parents had 
been living too much out of the world to have heard details of his 
engagement to Aunt Nina. He soon spoke of it as “an entanglement 
from which he was anxious to free himself.” When he did free him- 
self, which was very soon, they offered no opposition to his marriage 
with their daughter. Nina, from being at the summit of success, and 
love and happiness, found herself (still in her bloom) deserted, pitied, 
jilted! The life she was leading, the ceaseless round of gaieties, the 
endless parties, the interminable scheming for amusement, palled upon 
her. A craving for rest and peace set in, and she found none in the 
world that knew of the bright hopes that had been blasted. By some 
chance or other she met my uncle, fascinated him, and was fascinated 
herself by the fact of his knowing all about, and living close to, Victor 
Rawley’s wife’s people. So when he asked her she married him. And 


still the memory of the slight that had been offered to her love and 
pride in old days rankled. 
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That was all her story, and she told it very prettily ; half laughing 
as she confessed that her feelings for her old lover were of the frankest, 
kindest sort ; but that “it was the woman who had eclipsed her whom 
she could not forgive.” 

“You shall see how she will plant her children before me, Helen,” 
she said; “and I shall have to admire them. Old Mrs. Paishley says 
they're lovely.” 

“That may be grandmaternal vanity only,” I suggested, “but even 
if they are lovely, what then ?” 

She laughed, and confessed it would not be a great trial to her, 
“even if they were lovely.” Still I saw she dreaded the meeting, and 
so I looked forward with keen interest to it. 

That meeting did not take place till after the Sunday; therefore, 
before we spoke, I once more had an opportunity of silently and un- 
observedly noticing Lady Rawley in the Squire’s pew, for it still 
retained that appellation, although it was altered in form. The years 
which had passed over her head, since I first fell down in childish 
worship of her loveliness, had changed her much. She was a beautiful 
woman still, but it was beauty of such a different type to that which 
had formerly distinguished her. She was large, fair, fat and florid; a 
buxom matron, looking, as she led her little daughters by the hand out 
of the church, at least ten or a dozen years older than Aunt Nina. 

The latter and I had a quiet little talk again that evening about 
the contrast between the fate which had been hers, and the fate which 
had nearly been hers. “When I came here first,” she told me, 
“though I was never actually cold or unkind to your uncle, I was 
indolently and insolently averse to taking the smallest interest in any- 
thing connected with his parish-work or professional career. He did 
not exactly ask me to do anything, for the fear he had of coercing me, 
and I never offered, and so it went on deepening, and I knew that 
people complained a good deal of my conduct as a rector’s wife.” 

“But what eventually made you take a more lively interest in this 
life you were leading ?” I asked. 

“Oh! I think it was the conviction that would make itself felt in 
time, that the life I had led, though pleasant enough while it lasted, 
had been a poor insufficient thing; then, just as this conviction was 
making itself felt strongly, my interest was awakened a good deal by 
finding out that what I had hitherto looked upon as idle forms and 
ceremonies in church-worship, had a real, true meaning ; my husband 
was engaged in earnestly and quietly striving to render the services 
and the building in which they took place less cold and unattractive. 
As the necessity of the beauty he was seeking to infuse into them 
grew upon me, I could not stand apart in careless indifference as to 
how that meaning was manifested. You know, Helen,” she continued, 
in an explanatory tone, “it is impossible, unless one has a very bad 
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nature indeed, to go on for any great length of time, clinging to what 
is proved frail and false, as my old life was shown to me, and standing 
away from what is healthy and living and trustworthy. I have been 
very happy, and I do not think your uncle is unhappy.” 

“Indeed, I don’t think so either; does he know about Sir Victor 
Rawley ?” 

“Yes; I told him before my marriage: I often wonder what and 
how much Victor told her.” 

“Perhaps nothing.” 

“Oh, he must! she looks so triumphant.” 

“Aunt Nina, that would be too unladylike, to say nothing of its 
being worse on her part.” 

Aunt Nina laughed, and shook her head. ‘ Not in her—she does 
not do it in an unladylike manner ; even when I did not like my rival, 
I could not accuse her of want of breeding ; now I should like her 
very much if she would not look triumphant about her children.” 

A few days after this, I once more went up to the Hall with Aunt 
Nina to call on Lady Rawley. The Rector’s pretty wife no longer 
made a cold, stately, unsympathetic progress through the village that 
owned her husband’s spiritual sway. She had that wonderful knack 
of seeming to know and seeming to like people, which wins so un- 
failingly. “It was not like this, was it Helen, when you were here 
last ?” she said ; “then, I honestly own, everybody bored me, and I 
fancy now that I bored everybody; I thought I could live my life 
without the smallest aid from without, and I proved I could not; there 
were times when I could not suffice to myself, times when I would 
have given anything not to have seen that my husband thought I 
feigned an interest in what interested him, as he did think long after 
all feigning was over with me: there’s Lady Rawley on the lawn, 
with her children—what a group !” 

She spoke admiringly, and it was a group worthy of admiration. 
The bonnie beauty of the mother looked quite in keeping in the midst 
of that bright bevy of children. The old rivals met a minute after, 
and Lady Rawley called her visitors’ particular attention to the eldest 
boy, Victor, who was the image of his father, everyone declared, and 
who, her ladyship avowed, was her special idol. 

“T suppose they are all special idols?” Aunt Nina said, when we 
went into the house, leaving the children on the lawn; and old Mrs. 
Paishley shook her head a little, and looked almost reproachfully at 
her daughter, as the latter answered : 

“No, indeed; Victor is my boy—my first, my darling! I can’t 
understand anyone caring for any but the first.” 

“ Does your husband hold the same views?” Aunt Nina asked. 

“No, fortunately for the rest, he does not; though he is obliged to 
admit that Victor is the boy of boys—how lucky you are not to have 
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any, Mrs. Viners,” and Lady Rawley looked as if she thought Aunt 
Nina very much to be pitied as she said it. 

“T don’t think myself lucky in that respect at all,” Aunt Nina said, 
frankly, and Lady Rawley shrugged her shoulders, and said : 

“Well, there was no accounting for taste, but just in that respect 
she did think Mrs. Viners fortunate. Certainly not for having all 
these years been condemned to live in this stagnant Hoverton.” 

Idle words uttered in jest—uttered in malice, uttered in thought- 
lessness—do an immense deal of harm. I could see then at once, 
and afterwards more clearly, when we were driving home alone, 
that Aunt Nina was thinking a great deal about that little speech of 
Lady Rawley’s, relative to the pitiableness of her (Aunt Nina’s) 
position at Hoverton. Now this was the more surprising to me, as 
Lady Rawley stood convicted, in my judgment, of being a very 
flippant and superficial person. I felt sure that no opinion of hers 
would have weighed with me. Yet here was Aunt Nina, who had 
her own reasons for thinking even less of Lady Rawley than I 
thought, actually suffering herself to be thrown out of gear by a 
chance shot from the very little fashionable gun of her rival. 

I was so sure that Aunt Nina was feeling mortified, or sore, or some- 
thing akin to one of these sensations, that I was in nowise astonished 
when she broke a long silence. 

“Do you see, Helen, how impossible it is for Lady Rawley to abstain 
from pointing the difference between our respective fates,” she said, 
with rather a hard little laugh; a laugh that grated on my ears more 
barsh than any sound I had ever heard from Aunt Nina’s lips. 
“‘Her’s has been so very bright, and mine has been so very—” 

She paused, and I asked : 

“So very what ?” 

“Sweet,” she said, with a sigh. 

“Ts it painful to look back upon?” I asked. 

“No,” she said quickly, shaking her head, “very far from that; 
pleasant enough to look back upon. But what should I have thought if 
Thad looked forward to it ten years ago? Iwouldn’t have undertaken 
it, that’s certain ; and I should have gone into fresh unhappiness in search 
of excitement ; so what a happy thing it is that we can’t foresee.” 

By-and-by her mind seemed to take another turn. 

“ After all it is stagnation and torpor,” she said, just after nodding 
to some acquaintances in the village; “these good people seem 
to think that I only commenced when I came here; that before that 
I had no being, and that Hoverton bounds my experience of and 
interest in life. O! the local mind, the local mind, Helen! never put 
yourself in the way of being judged by it.” 

“You know you don’t care for its judgment,” I said; and I could 


not help laughing at the seriousness of her aflected caution. 
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“No, I don’t mind it; and yet I have had to mind it because it 
encompassed me on every side. Lady Rawley would soon hear herself 
denounced as an unnatural mother, and be suspected of every crime in 
the calendar, if she aired her views, respecting her_indifference to all 
but her eldest child, in the country.” 

“Heartless peacock!” I could not help’saying ; “ how can you con- 
sider her, and what judgment might be formed of her, Aunt Nina?” 

“Shall I tell you why I can’t help considering her,, Helen?” she 
asked earnestly. “I will. It is because she shines me down in every 
way ; she has always won; and still, to tell the truth, I can’t feel as if 
I had lost much.” 

From which confession I gathered that Aunt Nina had a little 
feminine vanity and weakness in the composition of her really fine 
character, and that at times my uncle must have had a difficult part 
to play in managing those little gusts of variableness which scarcely 
amounted to temper. 

But her vanity was so very frank and honest. For instance, she 
said to me once: 

“T never had the satisfaction some women have who are slighted and 
left, namely, that the one who left me repented his choice; I believe 
the Rawleys to be intensely happy and fond of each other.” 

“And you wouldn’t wish them otherwise, would you?” I said. 

“No, certainly not now; but that first time they came here, I didn’t 
at all like her for being so nice; now the only thing I do not quite 
like about her is that she is doing all she can, out of excessive love for 
him, to spoil that eldest boy; and he is so like his father that I do 
regret that.” 

Tt was not an unamiable regret, and it dwelt upon her mind for 
some time. The fruit of the culture and consideration she bestowed 
upon it was that my uncle grew interested in the subject. So. much 
interested that he had long conversations with both Sir Victor and 
Lady Rawley about their pride and hope, whose disposition was un- 
tainted by indulgence as yet. The end of it all was that Sir Victor, 
whose adoration for his son was only one degree less than his adoration 
for his wife, came to Aunt Nina and asked her, for the sake of their 
old regard, to intercede with her husband and get him to take Victor as 
a private pupil until such time as he should be old enough for Oxford. 

So it has come about that the old link which love formed and broke 
is reunited by friendship. Victor lives at the Hoverton Rectory ; 
so, naturally, his father and mother stay pretty frequently at Hoverton 
Hall. All the bitterness of rivalry, and envy and contempt for each 
other’s positions is over between the two women. For Lady Rawley’s 
life is no more regarded as one unchequered triumph now by Aunt 
Nina, than hers is regarded as a stagnant pool by Lady Rawley. 


























Sketches from orway. 
By WELHAVEN. 


Tue rows of thickly-clustered islands which skirt the western coast of 
Norway, and must have been violently rent apart from the high 
mountain ranges of Bergen, form, as it were, a separate region with 
distinct natural features, and distinct habits and manners of its own. 
The narrow sounds and belts that cut it off from the mainland seem 
to have all the effect of great breadths of sea. The steep coast of the 
mainland is a mighty barrier; outside of it the sea-fog pitches its 
tent upon cliffs and billows, and the deep channels beyond it have 
charmed the islands into a little world by itself,—a world whose life has 
in many ways become as outlandish and peculiar as if it lay thrown 
far away amid the deserts of ocean. 

Several of these islands are of considerable extent. Sartor, the 
Ask Isle, the Holsen Isle, and the Rad Isle, may be compared as to 
size with the Isle of Wight or Malta, and each of them represents a 
Norway on a small scale. Here we find stretches of mountain, dale, 
and moorland, with lakes and rivers, and deeply-furrowed inlets of the 
sea. Yet everything bears the stamp of peculiarity. Trees and 
plants shoot forth from deep moist, mossy places, and a motley flora 
of lichens and fungi settles on the twisted branches ; there are few 
wild flowers, however, and the grass is scanty. On the beach the 
rocky wall has often a broad border of gay colours, but within the 
isle itself the mountain rises blackish and sinister. Even on bright 
days a fine hazy veil floats over these places, and we see its moist 
glimmer upon the mountain side, whilst to the lower scenery it lends 
the illusion of dying off into the distance. It makes an indelible 
impression when, on ascending to some height of such an isle, we 
survey the tracts that lie beneath. On the first sight it seems all a 
chaotic mass of congealed wave ridges. Here is felt the horror of 
solitude, whilst misty forms hang wavering between sky and sea, and 
whilst the chilly breeze sweeps along the heather. Hither are 
brought the saddest tones from the surge that booms in the distance, 
where the sea-bird flits around the rocks with a doleful cry. The 
storm sweeps smooth these mountain-ridges, and the eye has in its 
vicinity but a poor field to dwell upon. One seldom meets with a 
green bush on the leas; only the hardy foxglove starts gaily in the 
cliff’s nook, breaking the dreary void with its lonely splendour. But 
when we haye overcome the first faint-heartedness, and arranged the 
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masses in distinct groups, we shall find something attractive even in 
this scenery. We are struck with the fine outlines of this desert, in 
which there are rarely wanting isolated rocks of grand forms standing 
out against the sky, and gazing out away over the sea like half-buried 
sphinxes. We begin to grow reconciled to the wild turfy moors and 
plains which occupy the lower tracts, for they afford some relief to 
the monotonous colouring and promise to lead us on to milder scenes. 
And how rich is that wide prospect over all heights, over all holms 
and rocks to the open sea, where we count the ships and follow their 
tracks, letting our thoughts fly with those white sails! On a sunny 
day when the beams play on the water, tinging everything with gold, 
the barren cliff-islet may be preferred to any other place of rest. 
Soon we perceive the ships nearing the coast in distinct lines, and we 
call to mind the rejoicing of the olden singers over “ the kingly war- 
galleys that swept along the shore with their gilded prows.” Now 
on the verge of the sea we discern a single glittering sail, and now 
we see whole fleets arise, making for the deep fjords. 

The fertile tracts of these islands are for the most part not easily 
discernible from above; the valleys are so narrow and so broken. 
Their downward course is frequently marked by a chain of quiet 
black tarns with green shores. Clear rivulets rush babbling from one 
basin into another and stream onwards tothe sea. Between the shores 
and the rocky walls is the valley-road, overhung with the mountain- 
ash ; and the wild rose and the bird-cherry bend down towards the 
brooklet, as if they also would fain reach the pure water which has 
nourished such a growth of leafy trees, the chief ornaments of the 
humble valley. Then one may see nooks of farm land, crossed and 
recrossed with massive blocks of rough granite. Within these stone 
fences are fields about the size of a child’s garden, and meadows not 
much bigger than the site of a dwelling-house. But strangest of all 
are the cottages. One may take them at first sight for large knolls 
or grass-grown boulders. Their weather-beaten walls are extremely 
low, and the roofs hang far down over them, with their outlines half 
lost in mosses, maidenhair, lichens, and rock-plants of every kind. 
But we detect them by the smoke rising from the vent-hole, and 
floating away among the quivering leaves of the aspen-trees. 

Where the valley widens, or near the lake where there is meadow- 
ground between the mountains, lies the church, low and humble, but 
still reaching far above the other roofs. Here the huts crowd closer 
together, and rise somewhat higher from the earth as if confiding in 
the shelter of the holy fane. The parsonage is seldom without a 
garden or plantation. Nay, in these favoured situations one meets 
with gigantic ash-trees, whose stately crowns might serve as land- 
marks. Still the real glories of these isles must be sought for on the 
sea-shore. There, on the bare cliff, stands the well-timbered house of 
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the wealthier fisherman. The fishing-net, his greatest treasure, 
makes a gallant show, as it lies spread over the smooth ledges of the 
rock ; or it hangs in picturesque folds across the long light barks in 
the boat-house. There, too, springs the sea-vegetation in all its 
abundance. Layers of limpets encircle the base of the cliff, like bosses 
on a giant’s buckler, and below them are deep thick fringes of yellow 
sea-weed, glittering and impenetrable. 

It is well worth the trouble, on a calm day, to look down into the 
clear depths along shore. What a fabulous variety is there, of star- 
fish and sea-anemones, and strange plants clinging to the root of the 
cliff. The long stalky weeds are there, interlaced in a thousand knots, 
with enormous leaves upon their slender stems. Ere long we perceive 
fishes emerging from their tangles, and presenting quaint pictures 
that rival the grotesques of Pompeii and the Vatican. 

The largest of the above-mentioned isles, Sartor, which is three 
Norwegian miles in length, has a mysterious inhabitant, of whom 
strange things are told by trustworthy people. There is on the 
isle a large water called the Kurele; it lies out of the way, with two 
farm-steads, far apart from each other, on its margin. People tell of 
the depth of that water, as of several Norwegian lakes, that it is in 
some places fathomless ; but another thing they tell of it too, which 
is far more remarkable. For during a long series of years, after 
various and uncertain intervals, there has been observed a monster, 
which raises its arched back above the dark lonely lake, and remains 
lying there like a holm. Its upward movement sends a circle of 
powerful waves towards the shore, but then it becomes quiet, and one 
sees only a kind of trembling round its sides, like as when the soft 
Medusa basks on the surface of the water. People have often tried to 
watch for the arrival of the monster, and have waited many days on 
the coast ; but this being keeps no computation of time, and it may 
delay its coming for years. Once two men were pulling a little boat 
across the water—then suddenly the smooth holm lay there: the 
rowers had their backs towards it, and almost touched the animal 
with the oars. One may imagine their horror when they perceived 
it. They pulled back again with all their might, and saw from the 
shore the immense mass dive down into the depth. We never hear 
of any attempt to describe other parts of the monster, but just that 
arched back which always appears. They never heighten the wonder 
of this apparition with any fancy colours, but all the witnesses tell 
the same simple story. And this, at all events, is a favourable feature 
in the tradition, when compared with others about similar beings. 
What are we to believe? ‘The tale is stranger than what is told of 
the sea-serpent and the Krake; for those have the wide ocean for 
their playground, whereas the leviathan of the Sartor Isle is confined 
within a prison, where the rocks stand around as sentinels. 
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Il. 


There is a race called the Striles, and they inhabit the part of 
Bergen Stift called Strileland. These statements are as vague as 
those made about the German tribes by Tacitus, but it is difficult, 
indeed, to render them more clear and precise. There is something 
enigmatical in the very name of Strile. By one speaker it is applied 
to the whole extent of the west coast, as far as Stat; by another it is 
limited to the neighbourhood of Bergen; yet each will allow that it 
sounds odd to himself, even in his own use of it. German authors 
seldom forget to mention the Striles when they are talking of the Far 
North. Old Hiibner—who knows about everything—italicizes their 
name in his geography, and relates that they, as well as the “ Vosses,” 
have a national dress of their own. After all, however, we know very 
little, for certain, as to this strange race and its whereabouts. The 
good people of Bergen are pleased to fix it within the boundaries of 
Hordeland. But what then becomes of the tradition current in 
Eastern Norway, which makes the Strile race contain ninety-nine 
distinct tribes ? 

Strile, we have reason to believe, is a nickname; for the peasants, 
to whom the term is applied, do not much relish it; and it suggests 
the notion—not unsupported by old Norse analogy—of obstinacy and 
quarrelsomeness. 

Tradition, too, will help to maintain these notions as long as the 
two riots of Bergen are remembered as the Strile wars. If we wish, how- 
ever, to divide this tribe, then the readiest way will be to distinguish 
between land-Striles and sea-Striles. By the latter designation we 
refer to those who inhabit the islands lying near the coast. 

The sea-Striles are a remarkable people, and Hiibner is right when 
he calls their dress peculiar. The holidays’ suit of the men consists of 
a black broad-brimmed felt hat, a blue round jacket, under which are an 
infinite number of waistcoats, and a pair of immensely wide trousers, 
fitting closely at the waist and knee; besides stockings and shoes. 
The women often wear hat and jacket exactly like the men’s; but the 
skirt is the grand article of dress; it is black, fits smartly round the 
hips, and is laid in small neat plaits. Thus they appear when going 
to church, or to merry-makings; but when the sea-Strile is at his 
work, then he is wrapped from top to toe in brown leather, and looks 
as if he had been down on the bottom of the sea, and fetched himself a 
suit of the mighty sea-weed leaves. These islanders are generally 
short and thick-set, and the upper part of their bodies is dispro- 
portionally developed, but that is because they make most use of 
their arms and backs. One must see these fellows at the oar to know 
what rowing is. The Bergen folks have a most splendid regatta in 
their haven every Wednesday and Saturday, when the whole fleet of 
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fishers runs in, each racing against the other for the best place on the 
market. Long troughs w ith live fish are towed after the narrow 
boats ; men and women alike pull, at a slapping pace, and the sea 
becomes like a foaming river. On the ships at anchor stand lazy 
sailors laughing at them and mimicking, but the fisher heeds them 
not; he wants to get onwards only; there is steam-power in his 
muscles, he does two miles* in the space of a single watch. 

Arrived in ‘the town, he becomes at once the picture of unshake- 
able phlegm. People from the crowded, crying market-place bargain 
with him, and a hail-storm of the heaviest oaths and abuses whizzes 
about his ears. But the fish-nature of the man comes uppermost, and 
he is quite calm, only holding out his scoop to receive money every 
time a bargain has been struck. When, later in the day, he walks up 
into the iowa, new trials commence ; for now there is a crowd of street- 
boys hooting after him— 

“The Strile with his beard as long as his legs, 

Wherever he goes, he is laying eggs.” 
It matters not, he sees nothing, and hears nothing. In winter time 
he has still more to undergo; the boys take his broad back for a mark, 
and make him a walking snow-giant; yet he walks on quietly. The 
sea-Strile is a curious being when on shore, he merely vegetates ; for he 
does not enter into the excitements of dry land. But if you wish to 
see him excited, wait till you meet him out on the sea, and then make 
a see-saw motion at him with your hands, as if you were chopping 
muscles up for bait. This worn-out joke seldom misses its aim. He 
will let slip his oars and fishing-line in a fit of shrewish fury, and then 
you will see him, like a clown, going through the most burlesque per- 
formances. 

In a storm the sea-Strile is brilliant; for though his boat is no real 
sea-craft, and itis slender and pointed, and built expressly for rowing, 
yet it has often to weather a high sea. The man is then, as it were, 
groyvn to his vessel. He has a tanned sprit-sail of the most simple 
construction ; with one hand he holds the rudder, with the other the 
sheet. Thus he rides away upon the rolling water mountains; he 
understands their play, he foresees their whims. His boat resembles 
a large blackish sea-bird, that flits unsteadily, dipping its wing-tips in 
the waves. During the hard winter months, when the herrings stand 
to the coast, the fisher is constantly out in that grand and dangerous 
dance; then his day’s work lies between those rough surges of which 
a landsman can have but a faint idea. Often he has to sail for life or 
death, and yet think of nets and lines on which his welfare hangs 
swaying to and fro, On all sides he is surrounded by the wildest life, 
Dolphins and sturgeons roll and jump in his wake; the snorting 
whales cross the path before him ; shoals of fishes are thronging under- 

* One Norwegian mile is about six English miles. 
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neath him, and swooping close around his head are clouds of shrieking 
sea-birds. When the blessings from the sea are to be brought to land, 
the fishers display in full earnest the strength of their amphibious 
nature. Far out in the sea they stand in rows, many a time up to 
the waist in water, dragging the net which seems ready to burst, with- 
out their ever getting tired. The nearest land is often merely a barren 
holm with one rickety hut on it, and there they put up at nightfall ; 
the herrings outside are not packed more closely than the men within. 
One body supports another, and thus they sleep all the night in their 
steaming sailor-clothes. 

The sea-Strile, as one may fancy, makes but a poor farmer. The 
Roman and the English plough are to him equally good; for he uses 
neither of them. If he hasa plot of land he roots it up now and 
then with a wretched spade, and throws out all sorts of fish-refuse 
upon it, but further leaves nature to help herself. There are on these 
isles some inhabited places, which they have had the courage to call 
townships. They are very small in all their dimensions; a yeoman 
from Totn or Smaalehn would laugh at them; but the poor fisher, who 
lives beside the breakers, is also right when he considers them to be 
fair and blessed places. 

In such a township farmyard-life is very peculiar ; and we soon 
perceive how the sailor-element prevails everywhere and penetrates 
everything. Even the so-called land-animals submit to it and change 
their ways of living. They are all diminutive editions of their races, 
and they live here in much closer companionship than anywhere else. 
But the horse makes the funniest figure of them all. When we see 
him emerging from the stables, which are little larger than a common 
dog-kennel, we scarcely know to what race he belongs. He is short- 
legged and dumpy, and has often bristles like a bear ; he pretty nearly 
leads the life of a swine, and seems also to have assumed much of 
the form of that animal. ‘The cow is here easy to feed; she will eat. 
herring-heads like a seal, and graze upon sea-weed ; it is likely that. 
a sea-calf might find her milk savoury. The favourite animals of 
the sea-Strile are pigs and hens. ‘To some extent, indeed, they are 
members of his household, for they pass a great part of their life in 
his room. The pig, however, is generally turned out when its nature 
has become quite developed, but the hens find a constant resort in the 
bosom of the family, and lead a snug in-doors life throughout the 
winter. The peasant knows how to settle the terms of this tender 
union, and at Christmas-time he makes a good interest out of the new- 
laid eggs. 

We may guess that cleanliness is not the principal quality of these 
dwellings. None of the Norwegian peasants have so bad a repute for 
dirtiness as the sea-Striles. One may smell their places from far 
away. ‘Their low huts are encircled with the trophies and insignia of 
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their calling, such as split herrings and scraps of fishing-nets, which 
dangle from the roof and walls, and are festooned from pole to pole 
in front of the doorway. Enter and you will only find a single room, 
with an open hearth and a vent-hole for the smoke. You may well 
feel amazed at the scanty size of it when you consider the number of 
its inmates. Many such one-roomed smoke-cabins are to be seen on 
the mainland; but there they are models of neatness. There the 
peasant takes a pride in his simple dwelling; he polishes his beams 
and rafters, and frequently chalks the panels with peculiar lace- 
pattern borders. But here, on the isles, the peasant seldom has any 
notion of smartening up his smoke cabin, unless it is for some rare 
festivity, when the floor is scoured with sand. Here, too, the narrow 
space is still more narrowed by clumsy furniture and various odds and 
ends. On the benches along the walls you will hardly find sitting 
room, what between the children’s beds, the salt-cellars, and the tar- 
barrels. As you go up to the fireside you may be hindered by the 
wet sailor clothes of the whole family; and you must mind your feet, 
or they may catch in some net which lies waiting to be mended. 
Yet you will own, if you are an artist, that the entire scene is 
strangely attractive; and yonder old sea-Strile, you will say, seated 
under the vent-hole, with the daylight streaming down upon his 
uncouth dress, and his long grey beard, is a figure unmatched in 
all the paintings of Rembrandt. 


Ii. 


The visitor to these islands soon perceives that they are more 
barren than they need be. The productive powers of the soil, such as 
they are, lie almost unstirred by cultivation. The mild coast climate 
hovers over many a tract doomed to remain a desert, though nature 
has strewn it with her beauties, the wild apple, the winding creepers, 
and all the glistening berries of the moorland. Your out-and-out 
fisherman turns his back upon leaf and green-sod, and chooses a bare 
spot, where there is just a good landing-place, and some sort of shelter 
for his walls. As he gets better off he turns the smoke-cabin into 
a real house, with a fireplace and a window. He calls it his “ Glass- 
room,” meaning to convey a notion of solid comfort and dignity; and 
he never names it without a feeling of self-importance. His home is 
then an observatory, where the watcher keeps a sharp look-out upon sea 
and sky. When the fisherman with his short clay-pipe stands behind 
the small panes he is no idle spectator. He looks into the cradle of 
the clouds, and foretells their growth ; he takes infallible omens from 
the flight of birds; at the first daybreak he reads already in the 
horizon the history of the coming day. 

The sea is a storehouse of thoughts and images for the sea-Strile. 
When he speaks of it his language gains unwonted force and fulness 
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and he designates it by metaphors, which have sometimes a touch of 
playful familiarity. His pet name for it is the Blue Moor ; it may 
well, indeed, be likened to a vast common, where his finny flocks and 
herds are roving. He knows their haunts; he can look through the 
waves like air, and beneath them he can mark the old boundary-stones 
of the ocean pastures. His eyes are never tired of turning towards 
the Blue Moor ; butit is about the Twelfth-night season that he gazes 
at it with all his might and main. Then he is expecting the whale, 
and all his children are posted on the cliffs to watch for it; for the 
whale is his shepherd dog, which drives the straying herds nearer to 
his own precincts. 

Lingering within this tribe we find many customs and manners of 
times that have long gone by; and there certainly are few of the 
Norwegian peasantry who cling so closely to whatever is old. It is 
evident that at some former period, when town manners were simpler 
and coarser, the influence of Bergen upon the neighbouring islands 
must have been stronger than at present. For the rich sea-peasant 
still exhibits on state occasions many a feature of the town-life of the 
middle ages. Modern life, as one may well suppose, with its ex- 
travagant fashions, its rococo taste, and all its finikin notions, has 
gained no such hold upon him. It is partly owing to this cause, and 
partly to his natural unpliability, that the peculiarities, which are 
considered old-fashioned by the peasantry in general, are found 
remarkably strong and sharp in him. 

Everyone knows that the wedding-feast, among all the scenes of 
the Bergen peasant’s life, is the most striking and sparkling. A 
peasant-girl who “stands bride” in her full dress is a being of fairy 
romance. She wears a massive crown of silver gilt, and set with stones ; 
and her hair is combed down her back. She is girt with a stomacher 
of outlandish coins and medals. Round her waist is a belt formed of 
squares of metal linked together; and this belt is hung with broad 
straps of leather, richly mounted. All this finery like the crown is 
silver gilt. Such a figure, there is no doubt, has its prototype in the 
days of long ago. Even so must Margrethe Fredkulle have looked 
when Magnus Barefoot presented her as his bride, and Norway’s 
queen. Or, if we are not willing to go back so far, we know, at least, 
from the chapter-book of “ Magister Absalon,” that in some such 
bridal dress did young Mistress Brynhilde Benkestok appear at 
Bergen in 1565 ; for it is related that her hair was combed out in the 
Spanish fashion, and she was decked with a crown, and with gold 
chains that swept the ground. 

This old-fashioned costume will continue to figure on the islands, 
no doubt, longer than elsewhere ; and even now one must go out there 
to see these mummings in all their native oddity. A stranger, 
meeting the bride-boat on its way, may be fairly puzzled by what he 
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sees and hears: he may begin to think that war-whoops are being 
raised, or cries of distress, or clamorous spells against evil spirits. 
High on the prow stands a drummer with his instrument of noise, 
which he belabours with more than human perseverance. In the 
middle of the boat sits the fabulous bride, as stiff and glittering as a 
bedizened idol. Close beside her, betwixt the rolls of the drum, are 
heard the whining or jarring tones of the fiddle. But the most 
effective crash proceeds from the stern. A swaggering blade is posted 
there, who flourishes an old horse-pistol, and keeps firing bullets over 
the heads of the whole party. The uproar of the train is outdone by 
that of the bridal house. The phlegm of the sea-Strile is now swept 
away by floods of beer and spirits: and he can caper in his heavy 
shoes in spite of the narrowness and closeness of the room. He begins 
with languid movements, hanging arms, and queer downcast looks ; 
but by degrees the dance becomes animated. At last he seizes his 
partner, and tightly embracing they spin one another round in 
uniform whirls, keeping step to a nicety; and at this point the dance 
of the sea-Strile has all the marked action and passionate fling of the 
Tarantella. | 

In the churchgoings and doings of some of these island parishes 
certain antiquated forms are maintained, which have already dis- 
appeared in the neighbouring ones. Fjeld’s church on Sartor is an 
ugly and shaky little house of God. All its fittings are poor and 
mean ; and the collossal figures of saints upon its rough walls are 
rudely painted. The road from the shore to this house runs through 
a narrow dale; and here one may sce the people pacing along as if on 
a pilgrimage, with church-staves made expressly for the occasion. 
When this congregation has crossed the holy threshold it falls plump 
down upon the floor, and lies there for some instants in a state of 
mumbling popish adoration ; then it makes the sign of the cross, and 
gets up in order to chant its old-world psalms. But before entering 
the church each of them has driven his sharp iron-shod stave into the 
outer planking, till it resembles a monstrous hedgehog. Whoever has 
viewed the religious life of the sea-peasant in its entirety will feel 
that this strange picture is in keeping with the rest. Within doors 
there broods the shadow of a gloomy devotion; whilst the building 
itself stands bristling without, like some mystical fetish in the desolate 
dale. 

Thus the islander lives much the same life as his forefathers, and he 
hopes that his last church-going may also be like theirs. Then some 
eight old women will sit around him in the death-boat, and, robed in 
black, with nun-like hoods of white, they will weep and wail as they 
glide over the water. They will shed real tears, for that is their 
trade ; and their officiai grief will bring them good perquisites. These 
old crones have a traditional style of gesticulating and wringing their 
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hands. They form a Christian choir of Choephore,* that gives the 
burial scene a wild dramatic effect, and turns aside the gaze of the 
crowd from the true or feigned sorrow of the household. This pomp, 
however, is a rarity ; and people will long tell the tale of the happy 
departed, who had dirge-wives at his grave-side. 

What we have just been describing is the crowning happiness of 
the wealthier sea-Strile. But this one expenditure has not swallowed 
up all his winnings. We are ‘supposing the case of a man who has 
had a run of luck for years, and gained a large share of the blessings 
of the sea. He has added a fire-place and a window to his dwelling, 
but there are few other signs of substance about it. What hidden 
outlets has he found for the overflow of his wealth? He has long 
ago exhausted his ideas of comfort and luxury: but one object has 
been before him to the last. He has felt a keen desire for property— 
tangible goods, in the forms which they used to take in the ages of 
the Sagas. In short, his mind has been bent upon amassing treasures, 
and he has known of nothing in the world to be compared to silver- 
work. In yonder solid, gaily-painted chests, he has gone on packing 
batch after batch of shining stores. Here are spoons and ladles, with 
round bowls and twisted stems; here are cans and tankards, curiously 
shaped and wrought, and hung with antique coins and all sorts of 
dingle-dangles: and last, and best of all, here is the bridal crown, 
which the owner could let out from time to time, and nod at from his 
place in the church! Thus he can hardly be said to have played the 
doy in the manger, though he might not inaptly have been styled a 
king in his kennel. The greed of the sea-Strile somewhat differs 
from ordinary avarice. He is not so much a miser as a curiosity- 
collector. He may never use his silver himself, and it may lie till it 
gets ever so dusty and tarnished ; but, when it is called for, he will 
rub it up, and show its splendours to every one, and exult in the 
general admiration of it. Looking at him as a whole, he is a strange 
isolated figure ; but he will soon cease to be so. The present age is 
lighting up one creek and cranny after another, and we are’ bound to 
be glad of this, even though the picturesque outlines and shadows 
disappear from our border-lands. These islanders are now straggling 
in the rear of civilization, lingering upon those lower levels, which 
have been already passed by their immediate neighbours. Whenever 
they are carried into the stream of the onward movement, they will 
become less interesting ; but, for all that, they will be gainers by the 
change.—T'ranslated by H. Ward and A. Plesner. 


* The name of a tragedy by Auschylus, where there is a chorus of 
women, pouring libations on the tomb of Agamemnon. Our author has 
here, evidently by a slip of the pen, called them Eumenides, the furies who 
howled after Orestes, and gave their name to another tragedy by Aischylus. 
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A Summer 3dyl. 


WALKING one summer-day, with lazy tread 

And downcast eyes, in meditative mood, 

I heard the murmur of the coming storm. 

Clouds, mountain-vast, and crowned with peerless white, 
Peak above peak, in wild abandonment 

Uprose in heay'n, and clipt all sunshine from 

The wood and field ; and sudden stillness clung 
About the earth. Yet, now, far-off was heard, 
Far-off, and yet as near (so close it seemed), 

The murmurous rustle of thick-foliaged 

Trees ; then distant bleat of sheep unsheltered 
And afraid ; and then again the murmur 

Low of tremulous leaves, as if appalled : 

Then came, now heard, and now not heard, ebbing 
And flowing on the restful air a low, 

Sweet song as of some maiden fair. 


At this 
Mine eyes I raised, and lo! towards me came, 
More welcome than in death the hope of life, 
My Isobel (though then not mine); and as 
‘The breaking glory of the East, to one, 
Who, tost of tumultous thought, has lain through 
All the life-long, weary night, longing for 
Day, that he may rise and mingle with the 
World ; so to my soul her advent seemed, and 
Silent joy broke loose through all my frame. 


The 
Level sward, girt round with trees, awhile we 


Paced, then silently, as stoops some lily to the 
Westward gale, she stooped, and I stood 
Wond'ring why she bent thus lowly towards the 
Earth and spoke no word ; and as the lily, 
Rising, scems to us more wondrous fair for 
Bendixg from our sight awhile, filling what 
Now was void with light and beauty; so she: 
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And when she rose she held in one white hand 
Two tender flowers, blue as Italian skies, 

On one frail, life-enclosing stem allied ; 

And turning towards me her fair face she smiled— 
And O! her smile was as the bursting of 

All beauty on the sight of one who had 

Been blind, but now, and suddenly, by hands 
Unseen, restored to sight; and in her eyes 

A bright light gatheréd confusing me, 

And from her lips broke musically —— 





But soft: a beatific dream: a joy 

That held me from all earthly things as by 

A spell: the passionate uttering of 

Words, soul-laden, that no man may know: the 
Meeting of two lips that yet no meeting 
Knew: the welding of two souls on love’s high 
Altar-piece, with blaze of lightnings for our 
Heavenly witnesses, and deep-voiced thunder 
For our priestly music: love burst its bonds— 
As from her nest some eagle-pinioned bird— 
And she is mine. 
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A fost Tame. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avruor or “ Uncue Sinas.” 





Cuaptrern LX. 
ROGER TEMPLE LOOKS IN. 


Warts Miss Barbara, with Rachel and Charles Mordaunt, drove to 
visit the ruins of Elverston Castle, my forlorn friend, Roger Temple, 
sauntered toward Wynderfel. From the heights beyond the ruined 
hall, he gazed sadly at the woods and chimneys of Raby, till, unable 
to resist the yearnings of his love, he trudged slowly on toward the 
sombre scene of his own romance. 

As he approached the house, he began to regret that he had not 
asked Barbara to give him a message to excuse his visit. He would 
not go in, however; he would merely inquire at the door, and try his 
chance. Barbara would, of course, wish to know how Mrs. Shadwell 
was; and so he would inquire in her name; ay, and if he encountered 
Mark, he would say that she sent him. Very slowly he walked by the 
windows of the house, but no sign of life met his eye. Round the 
corner, along the side of the mansion, he proceeded quite solitarily, and 
so to the front. The hall-door was half open. He hesitated. He 
heard the well-known sound of the piano accompanying a rich clear 
voice. 

Honest Roger was very near forgetting himself, and on the point 
of walking into the school-room, whence the music proceeded, un- 
announced. He recollected himself, however, and rang the bell, while 
his heart throbbed faster than was comfortable. 

The old butler arrived at his leisure, and Roger greeted him in a 
very friendly way, and told him he had come to give a very particular 
message for Mrs. Shadwell, which his sister had specially directed him 
to give to no one but Miss Marlyn. 

Roger was now fibbing away quite unscrupulously, which shows 
how dangerous, even in intention, is the slightest departure from 
the narrow path of truth. “I think I hear Miss Marlyn at her music 
in there?” he said. ‘* Will you try and let me know whether she can 
see me for a moment ?” 

“Oh! that she would,” said the servant; and without asking Miss 
Marlyn’s leave, introduced Roger Temple, nothing loath, to her 
presence. 

Miss Marlyn stood up from her music very much surprised, it 
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seemed. Five minutes before, she had not been playing or singing. 
She was in one of her reveries, talking perhaps with her little black 
cat, when she saw the top of honest Roger’s wide-awake glide by, 
and, peeping, saw the worthy fellow himself. Thus it happened 
that the school-room door was opened a very little, and thus it came 
| that the ring of music escaped from the school-room, and was quite 
audible on the steps of the hall-door. 

| ‘“My sister sent me, and I am so sorry to have interrupted that 
| really heavenly music—quite heavenly!” (a pause and an expressive 
| look occurred here), “and I am so fortunate—so very fortunate, Miss 
| Marlyn, in having found you at home—so very happy.” 
| 

| 

| 





“J think you said there was a message?” suggested Miss Marlyn, 
for another pause had occurred, and Roger seemed to have forgotten 
everything but those happy sensations which he described. 

“Oh! oh, yes—to ask you particularly how Mrs. Shadwell is this 
morning ?” 

“ Mrs. Shadwell is just as usual. Shall I run up to give her your 
message ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! pray, don’t think of it—pray, don’t—merely when 
you do see her, to be so good as to mention that I called. I heard the 
delightful music from the steps; I knew very well who the musician 
must be. No other music affects me, Miss Marlyn, like yours—none, 
upon my honour !” 

~ “Tt is very good of you to say so, Mr. Temple. You kind people in 
this part of the world are all so very good to me. I don't know how 
I shall bear to leave Raby.” 

“Oh, Miss Marlyn, you must not leave Raby.” 

“JT think I shall leave Raby about this day week. I like Raby. 
I had grown so fond of it. I think I was formed for a country life,” 
said Miss Marlyn, with a sad little smile that was very pretty, and 
moved honest Roger extremely. 

“Tam sure, Miss Marlyn, you have not an idea how some of us 
will miss you—how awfully—how really awfully !” 

Miss Marlyn laughed a little. 

“There's one, at least, Miss Marlyn—there’s some one—one I 
could name; there is, indeed, and I don’t know what he should do— 
what would become of him—” 

Here there was a pause, and poor Roger looked unspeakable things. 
He ought to have considered that he was making a rather awkward 
silence for Miss Marlyn. 

“You left Miss Temple quite well, I hope, and Rachel ?” she 
said. 

“Yes, quite, thanks— quite well. They went to see Elverston 
Castle ; but I couldn’t—I couldn’t, indeed. I couldn’t come anywhere 
but in this direction I was so low—so very unhappy. It was such 
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a disappointment your not coming yesterday,—and my sister admires 
and likes you so much. You have no idea—we all do, and—and— 
oh! I wish I could tell you half what I feel. I wish, Miss Marlyn, I 
dare. I—I think you so beautiful, and—and so glorious—an angel 
of beauty and of goodness!” he rhapsodized, quoting a phrase un- 
consciously from one of the old novels in Miss Barbara’s bookcase. 
“T can’t tell you half—only, I can think of no one else—of nothing 
else. I quite worship you. There’s nothing on earth I would not 
give just to hear you say you could ever like me. I—I have talked 
it all over a hundred times with dear Babie, and—and she would be 
so delighted, and we could live with them so pleasantly. I have four 
hundred a year of my own; and—and—you like the country so; and 
Oh, dear! how happy we should be, and—and—for God’s sake, don’t 
say, ‘No!” 

Perhaps it struck Miss Marlyn at the moment, that, all things 
considered, the thing was worth considering. If for a clever, friend- 
less, beautiful girl like her, there were some brilliant prizes, there 
were also dismal blanks. But she was ambitious and enterpris- 
ing, and for such a spirit mere safety has no very distinct attrac- 
tions. 

While some vague calculations were rolling in her mind, my friend 
Roger, in his rapture of entreaty, had seized her hand in both his, and 
was pressing it, and pressed it, even, tremblingly, two or three times to 
his lips. I suppose there was some little decent show of withdrawal ! 
Miss Marlyn was standing with her back toward the door, and toward 
it also and toward her, honest Roger’s bald head was presented as hy 
made his hurried adorations. It was a very marked change in the 
expression of his face as he raised it, that caused her to look round as 
she withdrew her hand quickly. 

They both saw Mark Shadwell standing there. There was an awk- 
ward pause for a moment, during which Miss Marlyn glided from the 
room. 

“T just came in,” he said, “‘ Miss Marlyn, to say that my wife, I 
think, wished to say a word to you,—how do you do, Temple ?—but I 
suppose there’s no great hurry.—You've had a walk across by Wyn- 
derfel, I suppose, or did you ride ¢” 

“Oh! I—I walked,” said Roger, not quite clear for a moment how 
he had come there. ‘“I—yes, I walked. It is so beautiful ; so—so 
very pretty.” 

“Yes, very pretty,” acquiesced Mark, with a slight sarcasm, which 
helped to confound his confusion further. 

“Tt is, indeed; sometimes quite irresistible,” floundered poor 
Roger. 

“ Ha!” acquiesced Mark, cynically. “All your people quite well at 
the Vicarage, I hope?” said Mark. 
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“Oh! perfectly ; thanks—thanks.” 

“Won't you come to the drawing-room, and sit down, and have a 
talk ?” 

“ No—well, no—I believe not,” said Roger. 

_ “Can I do anything for you ?” continued Mark. 

“Anything for me—anything? Oh, no! many thanks. There’s 
nothing—only, merely—nothing, in fact, but my sister, who wished 
me to inquire how Mrs. Shadwell is to-day.” 

“Very kind of her. She’s pretty much as usual,” said Mark. _ 

“Oh! yes, thanks—I’ve heard; and now they'll be looking for me 
back again. What splendid timber you have here, to be sure! and the 
walk over Wynderfel—one’s led on.” 

“ Yes, one’s led on,” repeated Mark. 

“One never perceives the distance,” and Roger coughed a little. 
“Tm detaining you.” 

“Only too glad to see you,” said Mark, affecting his ordinary 
manner on a sudden, though he felt very odd and very sore. “ Any 
news of that poor fellow, Sherlock ?” 

“No, nothing since, except that he is quite well,” said Roger, trying 
to recover himself; “that little hurt was not of any consequence ; 
and—and—that’s all; and I think I must be off, they'll wonder what 
has become of me,” and flushed and nervous, Roger took his leave on 
the door-steps, and whistled for his dog, and remembered he had not 
brought him with him, and took leave again. 

With a sour and rather malicious smile, Mark stood for a time on 
the steps, and turned briskly and walked into the house, whistling. 
He stopped in the hall— 

“Where’s Miss Marlyn?” he inquired, rather sharply, of the old 
butler. 

“ Haven’t seen her, sir.” 

“ Well, have her made out, and tell her I'd thank her very much to 
bring me to the library Mr. Smithwick’s letter which she said she 
would be so good as to copy the other day.” 


And Mark walked into his room, and shut the door with a sharp 
emphasis. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


MISS MARLYN EXPLAINS. 


A rap came to that door speedily, and, in obedience to his call, 
Miss Marlyn entered. She had some papers in her hand. 

“Oh? thanks. ‘This is the letter—Mr. Smithwick’s—that you 
were so good as to say you'd copy ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“A thousand thanks !” 
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He took the papers to the window, pretending to read them. Miss 
Marlyn’s glance read his countenance, and she was pleased. 

“So very nicely copied, I ought to be very grateful, indeed,” he 
said, laying the papers down. “ By-the-bye, I ought to apologize, 
shouldn’t I, for having disturbed you just now, at a very critical 
moment ?” 

Miss Marlyn made no reply. 

“My handsome friend, Roger Temple, has withdrawn. I almost 
pitied him, not for his agitation; but getting over that hill at 
Wynderfel will blow him so; poor fellow, he was so hot! and this is 
anything but a hot day. He ought to make his excursions in a 
palanquin—do tell him.” 

“Ts there anything more for me to copy?” asked Miss Marlyn. 

“Oh! you are very good—too good. But is it quite fair to Temple, 
to ask you to take all this trouble for me? He may think it a great 
impertinence; and it is rather dangerous, doctors say, putting a fat 
man in a passion.” 

Miss Marlyn here appeared a little offended. 

“Tf there is anything more, Mr. Shadwell, perhaps you will send it 
to the school-room ?” 

“Oh! ['m not going to let you off so. Don’t go just for a moment ; 
no, pray don’t.” 

Miss Marlyn stopped. 

“You know how I am placed here. I think I ought to know what 
passes,” said Mark Shadwell, with a cold sort of decision, and at the 
same time, perhaps, a little embarrassed. 

He closed the door, and then added : 

“What was that fellow saying ?” 

Miss Marlyn looked down upon the ground in a beautiful confusion, 
embarrassed for words to begin. She seemed on the point of speaking, 
but failed. 

“Does he want to marry you? there’s nothing to hide. It may be 
ridiculous, but you'll not be laughed at,” persisted Mark. “Come, 
you know I ought to hear. Did he ask you to marry him ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Marlyn, faintly, “he did.” 

There was a short silence. Mark Shadwell felt very oddly; but he 
did not show it in his looks. 

“ And, I suppose, he has had an answer ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Indeed? I’m afraid I came in, as I said, at a critical time; but 
there’s pen and ink, and you may write your answer now, if you like,” 
said Shadwell. “Don’t you think it’s a sort of question that requires 
an answer?” He paused with his open hand indicating the table on 
which lay paper, pens, and envelopes. 

“Oh! Mr. Shadwell, what shall I say ?” 
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“Really, Miss Marlyn, you are the best judge of that,” said he, 
drily. 

“T mean how shall I express it.” 

“T don’t think young ladies usually have much difficulty in finding. 
words,” he said, with a sour smile. “Of course you have made up 
your mind ?” 

“How?” said the young lady, raising her deep dark eyes suddenly 
to his and dropping them again. 

“Howcan I tell? I can’t say the least. Only it’s a case for ‘ yes” 
or ‘no; and, I suppose, you know which you mean to say.” 

“T shall never marry,” she said, still looking down. 

‘Come, come, you don’t mean that,” said he. 

“Yes, Mr. Shadwell, I shall never marry,” she repeated, very low. 

** Well,” said he, oddly relieved, “I’m not surprised at your being 
a little difficile, if you were not, considering all you are, you would be 
the most foolish girl in the world.” 

“T shall never marry, sir. I’ve quite made up my mind.” 

“Made up your mind, have you? And for how long, you wise 
little woman, have you been of that way of thinking ?” 

“Sir, it is not worth talking about.” 

“ Madam, it is very well worth talking about. Seriously, I take an 
interest in you—I should be a brute if I did not—a deep interest. 
I am too deeply obliged—too deeply grateful.” 

He paused suddenly ; he had taken her hand in both his. 

The histrionic element was strong in Miss Marlyn. When she 
played a part, she entered, as the phrase is, thoroughly into it. Miss. 
Bateman grows pale in Leah; Miss O’Neil used to shed real tears in 
Jane Shore. It is not easy for a looker-on to define the point of 
insincerity, or to say exactly where mere imitation kindles into veri- 
table emotion. This I know, that as Mark Shadwell gazed he saw 
the soft carmine mount to her cheeks; but she did not raise her eyes, 
and he saw only their long, soft, black lashes. 

“Don’t you intend consulting any one?” said Mark, hardly under- 
standing why he said this. 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

“Well, I have no right to ask why, and certainly, about Roger 
Temple, he zs such a fool, and so ridiculous—such a figure.” 

“ He’s very good, and very kind, and I am very grateful,” she began. 

“T never heard that he was particularly good or kind, or anything 
but fat, which is often taken, I remark, for those qualities; but if you 
think him all that, perhaps you will reconsider the question.” 

Mark Shadwell spoke a little bitterly, which pleased Agnes Marlyn, 
as she looked down with an unchanged blush on the carpet. 

He had dropped her hand for a moment, but he took it again, and 
said in a lower tone: 
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““Do you mean to think over that question ?” 

“No,” she said, very low again. 

“And why, ‘no’?” he said. 

“‘ Because—because I shall never marry any one whom I cannot 
love; that is to say, I shall never marry.” 

“How can you tell,” he said, after a pause, “that you might not 
come to like him very well ?” 

“TY never could love him,” she said, with kindling audacity, “ you 
know, Mr. Shadwell, I never could. Nor should I ever marry any 
one to whom I dared not, and could not trust the dearest and most 
awful secret of my life, for whom I would not incur danger, disgrace, 
and death itself, and think it martyrdom and glory !” 

He felt her hand tremble, and she drew it towards her; but he 
held it still between his own. She turned away. He thought she 
was weeping. Was he imposed upon by coarse theatricals, or had he 
just witnessed a genuine burst of those passions which stir most men 
so deeply. Was he the possible man, after all? Was all the wild 
worship of this adoring and terrible soul for him ? 

“ You are capable of loving; you are a heroine, Agnes,” he almost 
whispered. ‘ 

“T have been talking wildly; do, pray, release my hand, Mr. Shad- 
well. ‘It was your strange advice that made me say all that. Do, 
pray, forget it.” 

“Tl never forget it!” he said, still holding her fast. “I now 
understand you; I have been conjecturing, and guessing, and mis- 
taking for months, but one moment of excited feeling has revealed 
you—generous, impulsive, daring, true.” 

“Pray speak of me no more—think of me no more. I shall soon 
have gone, leaving behind me no trace, but carrying with me my 
ineffaceable recollections and miseries.” 

“Tf it had been my fate, Agnes, to meet with sympathies like yours, 
that fate would have been different, and I a better man.” 

“T think I have now told you all, Mr. Shadwell, that you said I was 
bound to tell,” she said, a little proudly and coldly ; “and although 
you have spoken so kindly, sir, I yet feel that I have said a great deal 
that was very foolish, and, from my heart, I wish it all unspoken !” 

“Never wish it unsaid ; you know—none so well—how miserable a 
man I have been ; you would not deny me that one gleam of a better 
light ? Fate has forced us into a mutual confidence ; you have told me 
that which binds us together in a secrecy that keeps your image 
always present to my mind.” 

“Listen !” said she, withdrawing her hand decisively from his 
grasp, while her fine eyes were directed with an expression of alarm 
upon the door. 


He heard a step approach, and a knock at his door. He waved his 
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hand backward, in warning to the young lady, as he advanced to see 
who was there. . 

But she passed him quickly, saying aloud : 

“As you are interrupted, sir, another time perhaps will answer. 
I may go now, I suppose ?” 

Mark Shadwell looked both agitated and annoyed, and he said, also 
aloud : 

“ Certainly, Miss Marlyn ; 
door wide and suddenly. 

“Well?” said he, looking straight in old Wyndle’s face, rather 
sternly, for it was she who had knocked. “What do you want of 
me ?” 

“Oh !” said old Wyndle, prolonging her note of wonder as Miss 
Marlyn passed slowly from the door. 

Miss Marlyn and the housekeeper did not like one another. 

The young lady, I think, was pleased, and from her fine eyes just 
glided across the old retainer’s face a glance of hardly disguised dis- 
dain and triumph. Mrs. Wyndle drew back, a little pallid, with her 
nose turned up, and her mouth pursed, and a sharp frown. 

“What do you want, Wyndle? I’m not going to stand here all 
day,” said Mark, sharply, cutting short this little bit of by-play. 

“Only my mistress wanted to know if she could see you here, sir ?” 
said the old servant, following, with a disdainful sweep of her little 
grey eyes, the leisurely retreat of Agnes Marlyn. 

“Of course she can ; what the devil’s to prevent her? Every one 
can see me here, who wants me—provided I’m not busy; and I'm 
always glad to see her—as she knows. Such rot! Just tell her, I'll 
go to her room if she likes it, or she can come here, if she likes it 
better.” 

And, angrily, Mark shut the door in the face of this privileged 
domestic. 

“ What factionists they are, with their d——d jealousies and little 
rivalries, and spites !” he muttered. “There is that stupid old Wyndle— 
she'll be off with a story, I suppose, to Amy, and she'll be crying and 
grimacing, like a martyr, for a week. I sometimes wish this cursed 
old house would fall and bury us all under its rubbish; I’m tired of 
it, I know !” 

Mark Shadwell hated a scene. He hated being talked over by his 
servants; his neighbours he did not care about, for he did not see 
them. He had never been a vulgar profligate. He thought that vice 
and all its ways should be kept dark ; and Roke Wycherly had thought 
him, even at his worst, a rather cold and straight-laced fellow. And 
now, too, being like many men a medley of inconsistencies, he had his 
ideas of morality—his philosophy and self-control—and at the bottom 
of his soul was a dastardly hope—which he would not avow even to 
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himself. Amy Shadwell had been very ill, two or three times, lately ; 
the doctor had been called in, and had gone away. In the life of a 
confirmed invalid, people take little note of these occasional shocks, 
and things are assumed to return to their old channel. But Mark 
saw—with sometimes a compunction, sometimes a glow of resig- 
nation—that this sad incumbrance could not trouble him very much 
longer. 

“ Well Wyndle ?” inquired Mrs. Shadwell, as she entered. 

“ Well, ma’am, yes, and might be better, may be. It’s an ill world, 
ma’am, and the worse the folk the better they thrive. The impittence 
of that Frenchwoman!” said Mrs. Wyndle, grimly. 

“Whom do you mean, Wyndle ?” 

“Aones Marlyn, ma’am. She’s always a peepin’ and pokin’ after 
the master.” 

“Oh, Wyndle, what do you mean ?” said her mistress, haughtily. 

“Just that, ma’am; and I'd pack her off without no more delays, 
ma’am. What business had she shut up in the library wi’ the master 
this minute, when I went down o’ your message ?” 

“Of course, Wyndle, he had sent to give her a direction; you are 
not to talk so,” said the lady, haughtily still, and also uneasily. “I 
suppose she was leaving the room as you came ?” 

“Not till after I knocked, ma’am. Then her and the master 
came to the door together, and out sails my lady, and gives me 
a look as if I wasn’t fit to wipe the dust off her shoes,” said the 
housekeeper. 

“Well, you know, you need not quarrel, Wyndle, for she is going 
to leave us. She wishes to leave us, and she’s going.” 

“ And joy go wi her,” she continued, with her privilege. “ We all 
thinks she was just getting her word in about everything, and tryin’ 
to turn master round her little finger.” 

This little parenthetic talk left a pain at Amy Shadwell’s heart. 

Shadwell waited now in his room, but no message came, 

“ Cool—isn’t it? keeping a fellow waiting here to know her 
pleasure! That old fool, Wyndle, I suppose, has been telling her a 
story. What a mystery the love of mischief is! and my meek wife 
has found a temper at last. She had better not try it on me, though.” 

I can’t say how far his conjecture was right. He took his hat and 
stick, however, and loitered into the orchard, and spoke to the men 
who were removing the great pyramids of apples piled upon the grass, 
and thus trying to cheat himself into the fancy that he was busy and 
useful, and so into the farm-yard, and then away among his distant 
woodlands. 

On the whole, it had been a day of strange triumphs. Could Agnes 
Marlyn’s half-confessions bear any other meaning than that which 
his vanity read in them. Could he ever forget her deep eyes, her 
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colour, and the sudden breaking out of her fiery spirit? Talk of 
Swift and Vanessa! Was ever romance more desperately genuine 
than this? Had he not terrible proof of her devotion? Was not 
this strange, wild, fierce girl, the most beautiful he had ever seen ? 
Could he escape from her spell? Was not that Hebe always standing 
by him, filling for him to the brim the cup of madness? But no, 
she should not wreck herself. Were not these relations of mystery, of 
subjugation, of half-divulged passion, the most luxurious imaginable ? 
The more she trusted him, the more would he reverence her. A 
supernatural being, knit to him by mysterious ties. Her devotion 
should be honoured by him, her defencelessness sacred. 


Cuapter LXII. 
NEWS OF CARMEL SHERLOCK. 


TDNROMANTICALLY in this walk was Mark Shadwell’s path crossed by 
the village attorney, who, in local litigations, was wont to act for 
him. With a qualm of anticipated annoyance he saw him, for he was 
pursuing the footpath that leads towards the house; and, with the 
sure presage of a man in difficulties, Mark knew that a visit from a 
man of law meant trouble, perhaps danger. 

“How d’ye do, Twinley ?” said he, stopping short. ‘“ Looking for 
me? Anything unpleasant ?” 

“Hope I see you well, Mr. Shadwell.—Well, I hope not, sir, only 
Mr. Mervyn is going to file a bill to compel execution of the leases 
for Headlam.” 

“He shan’t get them! TI—TI'l see you to-morrow about it— 
to-day I can’t—if you look in about twelve. We'll talk, if you please, 
to-morrow,” he repeated, a little peremptorily, repressing the attorney’s 
incipient discussion. “I suppose it will do to-morrow. One must 
sometimes take a little exercise, you know; one can’t be always over 
law and accounts—shall we say to-morrow ?” 

Mr. Shadwell spoke as tartly as if it was Twinley and not Mr. 
Mervyn, who wanted these renewals. 

“Very good, sir. I'll look up at twelve o'clock, Mr. Shadwell, as 
you say, to-morrow. Nice day, sir.” 

“Charming,” he assented; and so they took leave, and went their 
several ways. 

Mark Shadwell, being a haughty man, did not open his wounds to 
every one, and never cursed Mr. Mervyn to his attorney. He relieved 
his feelings now, however, and he talked in soliloquy, in a strain by 
no means charitable, of the long head and the long purse that had 
spoiled his morning’s walk, and dashed the luxury of his indolent 
dream with bitterness. 
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This little reminder of his relations with Mr. Mervyn had its effect 
by-and-by. On his return, he found that his daughter had just 
arrived. He had written in the morning, rather stiffly, to request 
that she should come home, charging that request upon her mother’s 
state of health, and her very lonely condition in Rachel’s absence. 

He had not been ten minutes at home, when Rachel arrived. She 
came into the library to see him. She was looking more than usually 
pretty he thought, with a particularly beautiful colour, and an in- 
describable depth and fullness in her eyes, and something of confusion 
that was new to him. Her good looks, however, did not interest 
him now. There was no great chance that her beauty, buried where 
it was, should ever contribute to extricate her family from the quag 
in which it was sinking. For one dreamy moment, as he gazed 
with a sort of speculative admiration upon her beauty, he thought, 
“Were I to make her heiress of Raby—a thousand a year, at least— 
might not something come of it?” But Mark had no notion of 
fettering himself, or his miserable property, by adding to her dot of 
four thousand pounds charged by his settlement. Was he to divest 
himself of power to raise a thousand pounds if he wanted it? or to 
marry hereafter, should he recover his melancholy liberty ? a step by 
which, he chose to think, even his daughter might benefit. 

Dryly enough, he said : 

** You had better run up and see your mother; she has been very 
lonely.” 

“Miss Temple came with me, and I think she is still in the hall,” 
hesitated Rachel. 

“Oh, is she? Has anything been heard about Carmel Sherlock 
since ?” 

“T think not,” began Rachel. 

“ Well, just ask; and, if there has, come back to me,” said he. 

He had not waited five minutes, when a visit from Charles Mor- 
daunt, in his room, gave a new turn to his thoughts. The sight 
of old Mervyn’s nephew was not pleasant, and his countenance and 
manner showed it. He received him coldly, and without a smile. 

It was plainly no common visit, for he was pale, and pre-occupied 
and nervous. It was plain, too, that there was something on his 
mind which he must speak,—and speak it he did. 

A proud and fiery man is a bad custodian of his own interests. 
Had Mark been in a reasonable mood, he would have thought twice 
before dismissing any chance of relieving himself of the care and 
embarrassment of his daughter’s guardianship. But the immediate 
temptation to snub Mervyn's nephew was too much for him, especially 
as that nephew had nothing but his commission and three hundred 
a year to offer. 


“You are a very young man, Mr. Mordaunt, or you could not 
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suppose that I could seriously entertain such a thing; and I can 
hardly suppose that your uncle, Mr. Mervyn, who has seen fit to 
challenge me to a lawsuit only the other day, can possibly have 
advised your making me any such proposal, and, in any case, I must 
say itis one which I can’t think of; and, without meaning any- 
thing unkind, I must say that I beg there may be no more about 
it. Has not Miss Temple called? I must go and see her. Shall 
we come ?” 

And, with his unpleasant smile and a peremptoriness of tone not 
to be mistaken, he uttered this little sentence, and preceded poor 
Mordaunt, who was in a state of dreadful bewilderment, from the 
room. 

I cannot say that, in point of prudence, there was much to recom- 
mend this marriage. Perhaps a wise and kind father would have 
given it as decided a negative as Mark Shadwell did. But wild 
lamentations, in which romantic old Barbara joined, and profound 
dejection followed. Mark, however, was clear and peremptory, and in 
a very short time an idea entered his mind, which quite sealed his 
determination upon this point. 

Weeks passed, and Miss Marlyn still lingered on. It was not her 
doing, neither was it owing to any indecision on the part of Mrs. 
Shadwell. When the day appointed for Miss Marlyn’s departure had 
nearly come, Mark told his wife that he had been disappointed in 
money, and that the simple, vulgar truth was that he could not pay 
Miss Marlyn, and she must wait a week or two longer. “ You must 
tell her to go, Amy,” he said. But Amy entreated him to undertake 
that task himself; and, as he secretly wished to take it out of his 
wife’s hands, he did consent to do so. And Miss Agnes Marlyn con- 
sented to remain a little longer at Raby, to old Wyndle’s loud discon- 
tent, and poor Mrs. Shadwell’s secret anxiety. 

In old Raby church, when Rachel and Miss Marlyn attended 
morning-service there on the Sunday following, they saw a young 
gentleman in solitary occupation of the square pew next theirs. His 
get-up was unexceptionable, and he was undoubtedly good looking, 
with something of the interesting air, the languor, and the pallor of 
an invalid. 

Very soft, large eyes, a delicately-formed nose, rather high, pale, 
gentle, handsome face ; rich, silken, wavy, brown hair, and a decidedly 
elegant exterior, could not fail to excite a gentle curiosity in young 
ladies so near,—even in church. 

Rachel had rallied since the occurrence I have last described. The 
cheerful support of Miss Barbara, most generous of match-makers, 
and the romantic sympathies of Mrs. Shadwell, were all in favour of 
Charles Mordaunt, and Rachel was persuaded by these ministering 
spirits that the opposition of her father was simply one of those jolts 
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and hitches in the path of true love which uniformly turn up and 
uniformly disappear. She was by no means, therefore, in that state 
of interesting apathy, begotten of despair, which refuses to take note 
of the outer world. And she did speculate a little, like Miss Marlyn, 
when she ought to have been better employed, about this stranger. 

There is in Raby, as everybody knows who has ever dipped into a 
book on the mineral waters of England, a well, known as the Raby 
Spa, whose peculiar virtues attract generally some four or five visitors 
at a time, during the summer months, to the inn, or, as we now term 
it, the hotel, of that quiet and quaint little town. Whenever a 
stranger, above the level of a religious missionary or a prosperous 
farmer, appears in the church of Raby, he is assumed to be, and 
pretty uniformly rightly, a flying visitor to “the Spa.” 

The stranger stole a few of those very quiet and cautious glances, 
which a well-bred man, leaning over the side of a pew and at his 
devotions, will permit himself in such a case. 

The young ladies were delayed some ten minutes at old Mrs. Ford’s 
cottage, and, having visited the sick, they drove home. 

As they drove up the avenue, whom should they pass but the in- 
teresting stranger. 

“There he is again, Rachel!” said Miss Marlyn. “1 suppose he 
has got leave to walk over the place.” 

“Yes—I’m sure that is it,” said Rachel, both young ladies seeing, 
without looking at, the object of their curiosity. This conjecture 
turned out, however, to be erroneous. 

They had not been in the house many minutes, when the stranger 
walked boldly up the steps, knocked and rang, and asked for Mr. 
Shadwell, telling the servant to say Captain Clayton, of the —— 
(mentioning a distinguished cavalry regiment), and then, on second 
thoughts, he wrote on his card “On sick leave,” and gave it to the 
servant. 

Forth came Shadwell, and was rather pleased to see him. He made 
him come inand take a biscuit and a glass of sherry, and then brought 
him for a walk through his wild and beautiful park. 

This gleam of hospitality was not a mere caprice. A dull docile 
man is sometimes better company than a brilliant man, with his eyes 
about him and a vein of satire. 

Clayton looked about four-and-thirty, but was in reality a good deal 
more. Shadwell had known him, very intimately, some sixteen years 
ago, when they used to play a great deal of billiards together, at his 
club, and Mark always beat him, and he thought Mark a wit and a 
philosopher. There was not much in Clayton; but this kind of 
admiration was the most agreeable quality imaginable, and healed the 
wounded vanity of the recluse. 

Clayton could narrate things accurately enough, and answer his 
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questions about the Crimea, and could not help knowing a great deal 
that was interesting. But his chief excellence was that he admired 
easily, and was absolutely without the faculty of satirical observation. 

Clayton had been sent to Raby by his doctor, merely to try the 
Spa for a week; and, if it promised to do him good, he was to return 
after his visit to Scotland, and complete his recovery. 

He was just the man, also, to answer the style of Raby hospitalities. 
He affected simple fare, and was under rule not to exceed two glasses 
of sherry. Mark could, therefore, have no fears about having him to 
dine, and, next day, accordingly he came. It is inexpressible the 
relief which Mark found in this hum-drum companionship, which, 
nevertheless, in so many essential points, so exactly suited him. It 
was human society and associations recovered suddenly, in a solitude 
which had but one capricious charm, and, except when that intervened, 
had become almost insupportably horrible. 

With this Captain Clayton, who could tell so much about those 
memorable battle-fields and incidents of siege-life which were then so 
fresh in people’s minds, and who was so communicative, and so dis- 
posed to be pleased, something like the glow of social life and interest 
returned to those sombre rooms. 

Every evening during his stay he passed at Raby, and now at last 
Mark Shadwell did observe unquestionable evidences of something 
more than a fancy—a very decided penchant—for his daughter in 
this very eligible person ; and although a recent deception had made 
him wary, still there was a very marked difference between this 
dull and comparatively simple man, and the unscrupulous and active 
intriguer who had now done troubling, and tempting, and lay 
simpering, with his dark heart pierced through, under his triple 
coffin-lid. 

“How you must all have suffered,” said Captain Clayton, one 
day after dinner, as in his ¢éte-a-téte with Mark he sipped his cup 
of coffee, “ while that miserable business was going on here. I was 


at Malta when it happened. There’s a fellow in prison for it, isn’t 
there ?” 


“Ta. 

“ And do you think he'll be hanged ?” 

“I hope not, poor devil, for he’s perfectly mad.” 

“Oh? The man at the hotel here says he was a wonderfully clever 
fellow.” 

“Yes, wonderfully clever, but very odd, and actually mad,” said 
Mark Shadwell. 

“ Have you seen him in prison ?” 

“No. We shall hear all about it, however, early in spring, when 
the judges come down to Applebury.” 

And Mark grew suddenly silent, and his face looked old and sombre, 
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and after two or three minutes lost in profound abstraction, he sud- 
denly roused himself, saying: “As you won't take any wine, if you 
have finished your coffee, suppose we come into the drawing-room.” 

Clayton looked very well pleased at the proposition. 

“T shall miss my pleasant quarters awfully when I leave,” he said. 

“But that is not for some time, and you mustn’t talk of it,” said 
Mark, with something of anxiety as well as of politeness; for Clayton 
was in a measure to him what the friendly watcher in the nursery is 
to the nervous child, and he dreaded the hour when his long solitary 
evenings were to return. 

Was not his secretary an occasional resource? Yes; she interested 
him perhaps more than ever. But Mark felt that old Wyndle and 
the other servants watched him, and compared notes, hating Miss 
Marlyn, and all intense partizans of his wife. He had, he assured 
himself, nothing to conceal, He defied them. But this sort of 
prying not only exasperated, but embarrassed him, and sorely abridged 
his opportunities. 

Besides, Clayton had certainly begun to like Rachel, and with this 
fancy, which seeing that she was an only child, did not appear by any 
means imprudent, had visited him visions of Arcadian life very like 
those which false Sir Roke had affected. To be half frozen, wounded, 
rendered incapable, by a shot in the ankle, of ever dancing again, to 
have passed three months in pain in an hospital, and more than a year 
in a very precarious invalided state, is not a bad sedative. 

When they went to the drawing-room he saw Clayton as usual 
address himself to Rachel, and he was glad. Clayton, though not 
rich in the exalted sense, was yet very well. He had more than two 
thousand a year, “and possibilities.” And that night, in his fare- 
well talk with Mark, for he was to start for Scotland next morning, 
he admitted his admiration a little, and then a little more, and so on, 
till he made a full confession of his liking. He had not spoken to 
Rachel. He had heard something about an engagement, in fact, 
though he did not mention her name, it was Miss Marlyn who had 
told him that Rachel liked Charles Mordaunt, and was to be married 
to him. 

Mark made short work with this suspicion, and they parted with a 
kind of understanding that Clayton after his visit to Scotland, to which 
he was committed for at least seven months, was to return to Raby, 
and make him a less hurried visit. 

Next day Clayton was gone, and Mark left alone with his cares. 

In his sudden allusion, on the night before, to the death of Roke 
Wycherly and to his murderer, Clayton had unwittingly disturbed an 
anxious question in Mark Shadwell’s mind. Should he go forthwith, 
and visit Carmel Sherlock in Applebury prison. There were pros and 
cons. His judgment told him very distinctly that he ought to go, 
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and without any more procrastination; but a reluctance he could not 
overcome restrained him day after day and week after week. And as 
the interval grew, so did the care that loaded his heart. Clayton’s 
unexpected question had startled him more than the occasional 
suggestions of his own mind. 

On this morning Mark had been in his library among his books and 
papers, when this note reached him from the vicar. 


“My pear SHADWELL, 

“T have just returned, very late, from Applebury, where, I am 
sorry to ‘say, poor Carmel Sherlock is extremely ill, and the doctor 
says, in imminent danger. His illness is gastric fever, which he must 
have had for a considerable time. For several days he had been 
eating absolutely nothing, but declined to report himself ill; and it was 
supposed to be one of those obstinate cases of temper which I am told 
sometimes occur in prison, and are always subdued in the natural 
course, by hunger. But suddenly he began to sink, and is rapidly 
losing ground; and on a visit made yesterday by the doctor, is ascer- 
tained to be too probably dying. I saw him to-day. He is very 
weak, and seems to speak with difficulty, but expressed twice so very 
earnest a wish to see you—in fact, conjured me so to persuade you to 
see him—that I trouble you with this note, which has grown into a 
letter. I shall be at Applebury again to-morrow at ten, to see the 
poor man, and [ shall tell him that I gave you the message. 

“ Believe me, 
“My dear Shadwell, 
“ Yours truly, 
“§S. Tempre. 


“PS. I find it too late to send to-night, but you shall have this 
note to-morrow morning.” 


“That man will die, something tells me; I don’t mind doctors and 
clergymen—but he’s going to die!” 

So spoke Mark Shadwell, flushing suddenly and fiercely. Mark 
stood up, and read the note again, and then looked at his watch. 
“T ought to have had that at seven this morning.” 

He rang the bell furiously, and not waiting for an answer, he 
strode across the hall, and shouted down the passage to command 
some one to order the fellow in the stable to get his horse instantly. 
He threw on his hat and coat in the hall, waited for a few minutes, 
in a deep reverie, at the door-steps, then walked round hurriedly to 
the stables ; and in a few minutes more was riding at a rapid trot in 
the direction of Applebury. 
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Cuapten LXIILI. 
SHERLOCK’S STORY. 


Marx SHapwett dismounted at the inn-door, in the market-place of 
Applebury, and inquired whether the vicar had been there. He 
learned that he had been in the town before nine o'clock, having an 
appointment to keep with Thomas Foukes, of the Mills, and he had 
shortly afterwards visited the prison, and returned by ten o'clock. 

“Ts Mr. Temple still here ?” 

“No, sir, he went up the town a bit. He said he'd be leaving, 
may-be, in twenty minutes, and his horse is at his feed.” 

“ Did he say anything of a prisoner who was ill?” asked Shadwell, 
anxious to lighten his suspense. 

“ No, sir.” 

Throwing the bridle to the man, he walked quickly towards the 
narrow street in which stands the jail of Applebury. At the corner 
he met Stour Temple. 

“Oh!” said he, stopping. “ Thanks for your note—I'm here in 
consequence. How is he?” 

‘He'll never speak more, the doctor says,” answered Stour Temple, 
with a shake of his head; “he has sunk into a lethargy, and is 
dying.” 

Shadwell sighed like a man who puts a load off, and looked down 
on the pavement for a little. 

. “Have you seen him more than once ?—I hope he did speak.” 

Shadwell looked pale and anxious as he raised his eyes to ask this 
question. 

“Yes, he did ; and I was anxious to see you,” answered the vicar, 
in a low tone. “Shall we get into the room at the inn? ‘There is 
no use in your going on to the prison. He can neither hear nor speak 
—poor, unhappy man!” 

They turned and walked down the steep little street toward the 
market-place. Mark, in a very low tone, said : 

“I suppose he confessed everything ?” 

“He told me a very odd story,” said the vicar ; “you shall hear all 
when we get in. Don’t you think we had better wait—it’s only a 
minute ?” 

“ Certainly,—as you think so.” 

Mark felt very oddly ; and in his suppressed agony of suspense, he 
looked with what carelessness he could assume up toward the sky, 
and across from one gable-point to another among the quaint houses, 
as if in a sudden anxiety to read the weather. 

They had now reached the inn-door. There was no one in the small 
room with the bow-window looking across the unequally-paved square. 


? 
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“We can have this quietly—to ourselves?” asked the vicar. The 
waiter acquiesced ; and Stour Temple, shutting the door, drew near 
the window, where they sat down. 

“The wretched man was quite aware that he is dying—in fact, it 
was only because he thought death so near that he despaired of your 
coming in time, and told me the circumstances.” 

‘He confessed the murder, did he?” asked Shadwell. 

“ No—that is, he did confess the moral guilt,” began the vicar. 

“‘ T don’t understand,” said Shadwell, growing paler. 

“Well, [ll explain; I’ll tell from the beginning—you know it was 
not always easy to follow poor Sherlock’s meaning.” 

“ No—there I agree—one must be a cabalist, or a rosicrucian, to 
guess at it—quite mad,” acquiesced Mark Shadwell. 

“Well, my translation of his meaning is just this: from the 
moment he heard of Sir Roke Wycherly’s visit, he had a foreboding 
of evil he could not account for.” 

“‘ Yes—yes—his dreams and demons,” said Mark. “He told me 
—go on, pray.” 

“ Well, I know it is your wish that I should be quite frank. Of 
course there were foolish, or, as you say, mad things mixed up in 
what he said; and you'll forgive me for telling you one of them, 
because it evidently accounts for part of what has happened.” 

“Pray, tell me everything, I know—better than ever lately— 
that he was quite out of his mind; I shan’t be surprised at anything.” 

“ Well, then, he did not say so distinctly, but there is no other way 
of accounting for his language; in fact, he conveyed the admission 
that he had cherished a secret and absurd, but most passionate, 
attachment to Miss Shadwell.” 

“ Oh !—Indeed !—Very flattering.” 

“No one, of course, suspected anything so preposterous, for he 
described it as a secret, as well as I could make out, between him and 
his violin, and his demon, and kept it close within his own heart. 
Then came a suspicion that Sir Roke Wycherly had come to Raby to 
pay his addresses to your daughter.” 

“That is strange!” said Mark, quickly, “for poor Roke had taken 
a violent fancy; and had, in fact, made up his mind to ask my 
daughter to marry him. I can’t say, of course, that so young a girl, 
and one so entirely out of the reach of all merely worldly influences 
would have dreamed of it ; but, I may tell you now, he talked to me 
in a way that could not admit of a doubt as to his intentions. All 
that was laid in the dust with poor Roke himself, and what you say 
throws quite a new light on the motive.” , 

“ Yes, there was jealousy ; but he says that, quite apart from that, 
there was another influence prompting him to that crime.” 

“ That’s pretty plain,” said Mark, with a grim shrug. 
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“He told me it was an impulse which he found it eventually im- 
possible to resist. He was so persuaded that he was drifting towards 
that dreadful crime, that he told you and Mrs. Shadwell that he must 
leave Raby, but not until after he had actually attempted to enter 
Sir Roke’s room at night, with the distinct purpose of taking away 
his life.” 

“Lamentable that he should not have told us his reason for urging 
his departure. It was my insisting on his postponing it, then, that 
caused this miserable affair—but who could have fancied anything so 
perverted and dreadful?” said Mark, who was looking more and more 
miserable as their conversation proceeded. 

“On the night of the’murder he had resolved to confine himself 
strictly to his room, until the early morning, when he meant to leave 
Raby. But his strange temptation assailed him, and overcame 
him. He stole through the passages and came to Sir Roke’s door, 
which he found open. He had in his hand the Malayan dagger which 
was found in Sir Roke’s room. He entered, as he said, as noiselessly 
as a spirit;—there was light. Sir Roke was not in his bed; he saw 
him, as he fancied, dozing in his chair. He said as he approached, 
the resolution to put him to death grew more inflexible. He described 
himself as all the time freezing with a kind of horror at his own 
meditated act. On reaching the chair he found that Sir Roke was 
already dead, and weltering in his blood, as we found him.” 

Shadwell, as this narration proceeded, had risen ; and, standing with 
his shoulder to the window-frame, was staring down on Stour Temple 
almost as one might have fancied Carmel Sherlock looking down on the 
dead face of the baronet. 

When Stour Temple looked up, he was shocked. Was it Mark 
Shadwell or a ghost ? That old face—frowning, trying to smile, with 
the eyes of a detective. His doubtful glance awakened something in 
‘Temple’s startled countenance that recalled Mark Shadwell, and he 
laughed suddenly. 

“A cock-and-bull story, eh ?—rather?” he said. ‘The fellow’s 
madder than I had an idea, and, also, more cunning. You don’t quite 
believe all that,—do you ?” 

“J—TI hardly know what to believe,” said Temple; “I have not 
had time to think it over yet. I only know that odd as his language 
was, and odder still his mystic ramblings, the story itself was perfectly 
consistent. He said that. he remembered dropping the knife from his 
hand, and concluded that he must have picked up the dagger, with 
which the murder had actually been committed, by mistake. He 
fancied that it was his own, and thought he had effectually concealed 
it afterwards in the stable-yard.” 

“Yes, it’s all a muddle; I wonder you had patience to listen to him. 


The man’s dreaming ; always mad, and now in a fever,” said Mark. 
VOL. XXII. 2£ 
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“Very weak, it is true; but he appeared to me as collected as I 
remember him at any time.” 

“Not saying very much, though.” 

“This, however, is no matter of theory or imagination. There, I 
grant you, he was always wild enough; but one simply of recollection, 
as you shall hear. He said that as he approached the door, some one 
went hurriedly out. He saw the shadow on the wall, after the figure 
quickly turned the corner of the gallery. He fancied, I can’t say why, 
that it might be Sir Roke himself, in his dressing-gown, and followed 
quickly ; and he distinctly saw that it was Miss Marlyn. He knew 
that she was awake and up. She had been, he says, at his own door 
not very long before. He thinks she had some quarrel with Sir Roke 
Wycherly—” 

“ Why, she did not know Sir Roke,” interrupted Mark. 

“Oh! pardon me, I thought I had mentioned that. She did know 
him—he admired her when she was at that school, in France. I 
thought, in fact, I had mentioned—but, on second thoughts, I believe 
I did not—the unpleasant rumours affecting him, which I did mention 
to Sir Roke himself.” 

Mark looked down ; the contents of Miss Marlyn’s desk had apprized 
him of this discreditable acquaintance—a scandal now condoned. He 
had not been aware before, however, that it was known to Stour Temple, 
and this discovery was embarrassing. 

“What can I know of Miss Marlyn’s acquaintances before she came 
to Raby, except what you told me, of which you seemed not to be very 
certain yourself, and what the principal of the school herself disclosed ? 
There was nothing about Roke Wycherly there. There was absolutely 
nothing but what might be said, by a spiteful old woman, of any good- 
looking girl who had the misfortune to reside under her authority. 
Nothing but malice could account for Sherlock’s talking such stuff, if 
we did not both know that he is crazy.” 

“Well, I can’t quite agree with you. An acquaintance there cer- 
tainly was; and, it would seem, an understanding, at one time at least; 
and Carmel Sherlock is quite distinct upon one point, and that is that 
she was the person who he believes came out of Sir Roke’s room. He 
has not the slightest doubt that she was the person whom he saw in 
the gallery. She was walking very quickly, and he could not hear 
her tread.” 

“ All very fine if poor Sherlock had been in his senses,” said Mark. 

“T always thought Carmel Sherlock a man of very acute observation 
and accurate memory,” said Stour. 

“Yes, and one who saw visions, in a matter where his imagination 
was excited. I would not hang a dog on his evidence.” 

“’m merely submitting what Sherlock very positively stated ; I don’t 
offer any remarks of my own; but he said, in distinct terms, that he 
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had no doubt the murder was committed by that person—Miss Agnes 
Marlyn.” 

“Why, my good God! sir, you can’t seriously mean anything so 
hideous and absurd ?” said Mark Shadwell, with a pale sneer. 

“The meaning is not mine. I simply repeat what the dying man 
told me,” remarked the clergyman. 

“ Simply,” sneered Mark again. 

“And, you know, it would be quite out of the question my pre- 
suming to suppress it,” said the vicar. 

“True churchman, Temple,” muttered Shadwell, bitterly. “ Your 
true Christian loves punishment—sacrifice, you know—and as one 
victim slips through our fingers, we try to lay hold on another. I 
don’t think you ever liked that poor young woman much ?” 

Stour Temple looked with an unconscious sternness for a moment, and 
Mark lowered his eyes before his surprised and searching gaze. 

“One would naturally feel an interest in her,” began the vicar, who 
made it a rule never to be offended with Mark. 

“ Well, I think so: an orphan girl, cast on the world so very young, 
without kindred or friends, I do think it rather appeals to—I don’t 
say our Christianity—though I have read something somewhere, like 
‘thinketh no evil’—but to our manliness and decency. I say, I think 
it appals one, even whispering such a charge, upon the evidence of a 
madman, against a creature so defenceless and inexperienced.” 

White and angry looked Mark as he spoke, and as if he hated the 
vicar, who, in his cold way, simply added : 

“You see, I tell you all this as a magistrate. It does appear 
quite incredible; but is there anything so mysterious and para- 
doxical as crime? What new and terrible ideas of human nature 
it gives us.” 

“Qh! yes—philosophy and psychology—all very fine; but you will 
not get twelve men, in a Christian country to believe on the evidence 
of a mad assassin, that a poor little good-natured governess overpowered 
and slew a baronet of six feet high, and without any assignable motive. 
Come, what do you seriously advise me to do with this notable piece 
of evidence? Had I better ask you to swear an information, and ask 
the Crown to take it up? Do you think the country would ever allow 
such a joke to die against you and me?” 

“T care very little,” said the vicar, “who laughs, provided I have 
acquitted myself of my duty. Different men will value that dying 
declaration differently. I have a full note of it with me, and am ready 
to make affidavit to its accuracy, whenever I may be called on.” 

“ Yes—yes—of course; Iam quite sure that Carmel Sherlock said 
every word you repeat; but surely you must see that to pretend we 
had a case for indicting Miss Marlyn—my good God! as much a lady, 
in all respects, as you and I are gentlemen—would be simply to utter 
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a frantic libel. We don’t believe it; we can’t believe ii—you no more 
than I.” 

“What steps do you mean to take?” asked the vicar. 

A silence followed. 

“Well, it is not easy, at a moment,” said Mark, with a change of 
manner, and he walked to the window and looked out over the red 
blinds into the drowsy old market-place, across the jolty pavement, and 
to the picturesque gables, the tinted fronts and latticed windows, that 
looked to him like an odd dream. And he added, returning, “ You 
would not mind giving me that copy of Sherlock’s story ?” 

“T’ll make a fair copy, and you shall have it,” said the vicar. 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean; thanks. T—T'll take an opinion upon 
it—an able opinion—and we'll put our heads together. And, I suppose, 
we both consider it right to be perfectly silent on this subject until I 
shall have got professional advice to guide me?” said Mark, looking 
hard at him. 

“ Certainly,” said the vicar, with a reassuring emphasis. 

“TI knew you'd agree with me,” said Mark. There was a pause, 
and then he said: “ I wonder how Sherlock is now? Let us go and 


”» 


see. 


Sherlock was worse, and could not live through the night. He lay 
in an uneasy lethargy, moaning, mumbling half sentences, turning 
feverishly, and nowhere and nohow finding ease—like a man dying in 
the fever of over-fatigue,—too exhausted for sleep, too exhausted for 
consciousness. 

The doctor had looked in for the last time, while Mark and the 
vicar were talking in the inn “parlour,” and Carmel Sherlock, in a 
few hours more, was to die. In the night he would go—in the dark- 
ness which he had peopled with sights and voices, and pass through 
the throes and shades of chaos into the wonderful life of spirits ! 

So, drowning now in Lethe, the struggle, growing faint and fainter, 
would end surely in a few hours more, and he have sunk. 

Farewell the queer old room at Raby, the battered quartos, the 
desultory life, the enchanted Straduarius, the moonlit vigils, and that 
wild despairing love, that mingled with its music like a distant 
song and ery—all is hopeless jumble now, colours mingling, sounds 
confused, floating, and moving away toward the final darkness and 
silence. 

Mark loitered on, from hour to hour, in the little town of Applebury. 
I think, so long as Carmel Sherlock lived, there was a feeling of 
suspense. It were something, if that were ended before he mounted 
his horse. A few hours saw the short day out. The vicar’s business 
in the neighbourhood was ended. They mounted their horses at the 
little inn-door together. 


A melancholy sunset, a wild blood-red glare faded into darkness, 
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and a frosty starlight followed. The vicar and Mark rode away, side 
by side, in silence. I don’t think a word was exchanged until they 
reached that point where the road to Raby diverges; and there they 
bid one another good-night, and pursued their solitary routes homeward. 

It was growing cold. Mark buttoned his wrapper closely across. 
One look over his shoulder he took toward the distant town of Apple- 
bury, and with a heavy heart thought of the matchless fidelity of 
poor Carmel Sherlock dying there in prison. Then he spurred home- 
ward ; and, as he looked before him into the darkness, trees and hedges 
dimly gliding by, a different feeling succeeded ; for was there not a 
beautiful face at the end of this night-ride that interested him, and 
made the darkness romantic ? 


Cuapten LXIY. 
A CRISIS. 


Next morning came news from Applebury. Carmel Sherlock was 
dead, and Mark Shadwell was both glad and sorry. The sense of 
relief was disturbed, however, by the consciousness that Stour Temple 
had heard Sherlock’s confession, and was watching him. 

It was some weeks before Shadwell saw the vicar again. He met 
him under the old trees, now stark and leafless in the clear wintry 
air, as they both rode into the little town of Raby. They had not yet 
reached the houses, and with one accord they both drew bridle, and 
came to a walk. 

“T sent that case up to my attorney in town,” said Shadwell, 
almost the first thing after their greeting, “and had it submitted to 
Skelton, the Queen’s Counsel, for general advice, and he says that, 
taking into account the facts that are proved as to poor Sherlock's 
state of mind, and unsupported as his statement is by a single particle 
of circumstantial evidence—considering how long it was delayed, and 
that the attempt to criminate another came from a person about him- 
self to stand his trial for the crime on strong and clear evidence, there 
was no excuse for moving in it; in fact, he scouts it. I did not, of 
course, name the person whom the miserable man indicated.” 

“ Quite right,” said Temple. 

“I knew you would think so. The fact is, we all know now the 
poor fellow was literally mad; and to act on his dreams as if they 
were facts would be a most monstrous cruelty.” 

“Can the servants throw any light upon it ?” asked the vicar. 

“None in the world, except negatively,” said Mark. “They saw 
and heard nothing, no commotion, not the slightest sound. There 
was only that fellow Clewson, you remember, who heard or saw any- 
thing. What do you think of him?” 
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“Well, I thought he gave his evidence in a very distinct, un- 
embarrassed way. I don’t think any one suspected him,” said the 
vicar, slowly, thinking as he spoke. 

“Yes, I know, and I don’t suspect him now; but that’s because I 
don’t believe one word of poor Sherlock’s story,” said Mark. “I’m 
quite certain the whole thing was one of his visions; but if I fancied 
—which, mind you, I do not—that Sherlock’s narrative was a reality, 
my first suspicion would light upon Clewson.” 

“Why on Clewson ?” said Temple. 

“ Roke had a fancy for expensive seals and rings, and all that sort 
of jeweller’s finery ; he had bank-notes, for he told me so—he hated 
letters of credit, and all that sort of thing that gave him the least 
trouble. I think somewhere about seventy pounds was all that came 
to light on the inquest; but, Heaven only knows! what it might have 
been. Don’t you see a possible motive ? Remember, not a creature 
on earth knew, but he, what money or valuables Roke may have had 
with him, or what his trinkets were like; a lot of them he may never 
have worn in England, don’t you see ?” 

“Yes, of course, to rob him; but, I remember, it appeared in evidence 
that Roke used to secure the door between himself and his servant,” 
began the vicar. 

“ Very true,” interposed Mark; “but so he used the door opening 
on the gallery. Now, it is clear that on the fatal night he must have 
neglected one or the other ; and why not that? If Clewson were the 
man, he would naturally, being no fool I suppose, open the other 
door, and leave it so, to suggest the idea that the murderer had 
entered from the gallery.” 

“But how about the person whom he saw leave the door ?” said 
the vicar. 

“ Assuming, for the sake of testing the hypothesis, that this was so, 
I fancy it easier to believe that a young, harmless person like that 
passing near, and hearing perhaps some strange ejaculations and 
sounds, on reaching the door and seeing it partly open, should have 
listened there a moment, and, ‘possibly, even peeped, and gone away 
quickly on hearing Sherlock’s step approaching.” 

“There may be something in that about Clewson,” pondered the 
vicar, gravely. “Do you believe it ?” 

“Not a word of it; and so I should swear as a witness, because 
Sherlock has told me—and, in fact, whenever his imagination was in 
the slightest degree moved, he never failed to tell me—of marvels he 
saw. He saw Roke Wycherly come in at his door in the shape of a 
gigantic cock fluttering his wings, and with his comb bleeding. He 
has had conversations at the tarn at Feltram with the lady who 
threw herself out of the window at Wynderfel four hundred years 
ago, and saw her walk over the water with the most perfect distinct- 
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ness, and several hundred equally wonderful revelations. In fact, 
in such a situation, with nerves admittedly excited to the highest 
pitch, and believing himself at the moment in actual communi- 
cation with demons, I could not place the smallest reliance upon 
any evidence of his, or the reality of anything he fancied he had 
seen or heard; no human being who knew anything whatever of 
him could.” 

Here ensued a considerable interval of silence. 

“The next time you are passing our way, Temple, you must look in. 
Til give you my case and Skelton’s opinion to read, and you'll see it 
all in a moment; and in the meantime, I need not say how im- 
peratively every consideration of honour, pity, and decency imposes 
silence upon us respecting the poor girl whose name Sherlock has 
mingled in his tale.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said the vicar. 

“Yes,” said Mark, “I knew you would.” 

“ A sad tragedy—full of instruction,” said the vicar, awaking, as it 
were, from a little reverie. ‘Had Sir Roke married early some one 
whom he loved and respected, how different his life, and his fate too, 
would have been !” 

“You speak out of the fullness of your heart, Temple. You went 
right from your college to a curacy. If you had seen something of 
the world, or even married, yourself, you'd hardly have made so 
innocent a speech. Why, a vicious fellow becomes ten times more 
vicious if he marries ; it’s a snare simply, and an aggravation of our 
miserable, hampered, short, sick existence here.” 

The vicar sighed, and said: 

“We are not agreed upon many points, I’m afraid.” 

“ Not upon that, certainly. It is part of priestcraft, making every- 
thing irrevocable and irremediable. Vows and dedications! What can 
be more ridiculous and damnable than joining an unsuitable man and 
woman together in that irrevocable association we are speaking of ?” 

“ And so our discussion leaves us, as usual, pretty much where it 
found us,” said the vicar, with a faint smile and a shake of his head, 
and a short silence followed. 

“ Miss Marlyn is still at Raby ?” said the vicar. 

“Yes; it depends on my wife how soon she goes. I suppose she 
will take her leave whenever it is quite at my wife’s convenience. 
Commend me to women for taking good care of themselves.” 

So Miss Marlyn lingered on at Raby. I don’t think, notwithstand- 
ing this satirical speech of Mark Shadwell’s, that his wife had even 
a voice in the matter. He would have liked people to think that 
the poor little nonentity who pined out her remaining days, with 
some complainings and little usefulness, gently in her sick room at 
Raby bullied him in this, and thwarted him in other things, and had 
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been, negatively at least, the fatal incompatibility to whom he owed 
his failure, and all the mortifications attendant on it. 

“‘ Mark, dear,” she said to him hesitatingly one day, “ has anything 
been settled about Miss Marlyn since ?” 

“ Un-settled, I suppose you mean,” said Mark, sharply. “ About 
sending her away, eh?’ and he laughed a little angrily. “'There’s 
just this difficulty. When that miserable fellow Sherlock died, I 
locked up his room, and should have given myself simply up to 
ruin, if she had not been here to undertake—as she has done, very 
cheerfully—a portion of the drudgery which must be got through, 
day by day, to save my affairs from falling into inextricable confusion. 
I don’t happen to know any one else in this house who would take the 
trouble of copying papers and writing letters—sixteen letters only 
yesterday—do you ?” 

“T wish I could, but the doctor won’t let me write; I'm such a 
wretched creature, Mark—such a burden—so useless.” 

“T did not say you could help it; I only venture to think it’s only 


reasonable I should have a little help provisionally wherever I can 
find it.” 


“Of course, dear Mark ;” certainly.” 

“You can do just as you please, whenever I have found any one to 
take Sherlock’s place—the sooner that is, of course, the better for me. 
In the meantime I shan’t undertake impossibilities, nor kill myself in 
the attempt, nor let myself drift into insolvency, merely to get rid of 
Miss Marlyn.” 

And, muttering to himself, he left the room angrily and suddenly. 

Careless and contemptuous Mark’s treatment of his wife had long 
been. But of late there was something of impatience and acrimony, 
and a perpetual harping on the folly of unsuitable marriages, and the 
indolence or uselessness of wives. These allusions were general, but 
the insult was particular, and she writhed under these cold barba- 
rities. 

There was a terrible change here. Indifference was assuming the 
sneer of intolerance. “He hates me—oh! he hates me—he hates 
me!” she used to sob, in her solitary agonies. “I made an idol of 
him—I adored him—and now I’m punished. Oh, Mark—Mark, 
darling! how have I deserved it from you ? I could not help change 
and sickness—a weary life—useless, as you say. I know how it must 
try your patience, with all your cares, my poor, harassed darling! 
You are not yourself—you are not yourself: your life is one long 
trouble, and I know it is my fault—so helpless, and wretched ”— and so 
on, neither very logically nor coherently, but in great bitterness of spirit. 

Then Rachel would come in, and her mother would smile piteously 


from her tears, drying them hastily ; for these griefs were not*for her 
ear, nor for any others. 
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There was also another change—a very decided one—in Miss 
Marlyn. Perfectly quiet, perfectly submissive, there was an irony in 
her docility and an exaggeration in her submissiveness that were in- 
tangibly insulting. Even had Amy Shadwell been shrewd, hard, and 
irascible, instead of the most. timid and gentle of women, it would not 
have been easy for her to fasten upon a particular ground of quarrel. 
For this premeditated impertinence was always arranged with a view 
to evasion. 

Sometimes the young lady, as her spirits varied, approached 
Mrs. Shadwell in a different vein. She would affect quite her old 
manner, and talk volubly, and as if in the consciousness that her 
conversation was exactly the thing which Mrs. Shadwell most enjoyed, 
though she must have seen that these interviews gave her more pain 
than others, and were met with very decided discouragement. 

This was not wonderful, for in these communicative moods Miss 
Marlyn never failed, before her talk was ended, to suggest or in- 
sinuate something mysterious and untold to the prejudice of Mr. 
Shadwell. These vague and intangible hints, whose meaning, for 
one moment legible and terrific, seemed in the next to dissolve and 
disappear, affrighted Mrs. Shadwell, like the intrusions of a spectre, 
vanishing before perfectly revealed. 

Were these ambiguities accidental? Were they produced by chance 
looks and phrases? Did Miss Marlyn herself see their odd signi- 
ficance? ‘They helped the effect of other changes in Miss Marlyn’s 
conduct, and invested that beautiful lady, in the eyes of the invalid 
lady, with an indefinable character that was not only repulsive but 
formidable. 

Mrs. Shadwell in her room was sitting by the fire, listening to a 
little narrative of Rachel’s, when Miss Marlyn looked in, paused, and 
retreated. 

IT don’t know whether Rachel was talking about Miss Marlyn at the 
moment, but that young lady, during her few moments’ hesitation at 
the threshold, looked from one to the other with an amused smile—a 
scarcely perceptible sneer—which seemed to say: “I’ve surprised you 
in high chat upon me; shouldn’t I be rather de trop here ?” 

She acted provokingly well. Her air was that of a person trying 
to seem unconscious of her discovery, and suppressing every evidence of 
her amusement. 

“ Call her back ; tell her to come in,” said Mrs. Shadwell. Rachel 
did so, and in came Miss Agnes Marlyn. 

“ Pray sit down; you had better sit near the fire, hadn’t you? It’s 
very cold—isn’t it, Miss Marlyn ?” said Mrs. Shadwell. 

“Very cold,” acquiesced Miss Marlyn, with a gentle emphasis which 
conveyed a covert meaning. 

Miss Marlyn sat down timidly—ceremoniously a little—and re- 
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mained silent, after the manner of one admitted into a superior 
presence. 

“‘T hope you keep a good fire downstairs ?” said Mrs. Shadwell. 

“You take a great deal too much trouble about me,” she answered, 
with a faint, unpleasant smile; “ you do, indeed, Mrs. Shadwell.” 

“T should be very sorry, so long as you stay with us, that you 
were anything, by any accident, but perfectly comfortable, Miss 
Marlyn,” answered Amy. 

“T should be very happy to abridge that so kind anxiety,” said 
Agnes Marlyn, sadly, “if I could.” 

Mrs. Shadwell was silent—perhaps a little embarrassed—for as- 
suredly she also, perhaps with more sincerity, wished Agnes Marlyn’s 
stay at Raby shortened; and yet she had no distinct ground of 
quarrel with the young lady which she could allege. 

Miss Marlyn, looking down, smiled again. Rachel leaned back in 
her chair, with nearly closed eyes, as if in a reverie; she, too, was 
embarrassed—that kind of feeling is so contagious. 

Then followed a silence of some minutes, during which you might 
hear the hum of the little jet of flame that spurted from over the bar. 

“ Don’t you think we are are all going to sleep,” said Rachel, after 
some minutes had passed in this way, turning to Agnes. 

“T am not sleepy; my thoughts always amuse me,” said Agnes 
Marlyn, in her ambiguous way. 

Rachel looked at her a little vexed. 

“T suppose you were thinking of some of the amusing people you 
knew in France; at least, I hope you were not thinking of us; for it 
is not pleasant to be laughed at, or even smiled at, as you sometimes 
smile,” she said. 

Miss Marlyn did actually laugh very faintly here, turning away 
her head. 

“ Rachel, dear !” said Mrs. Shadwell, in a tone of gentle reproof. 

“T’ve remarked lately that you laugh, Agnes, when I am serious, 
and are grave when I am merry. It is not pleasant,” said Rachel. 

“People such as I are not pleasant company. It is not my fault 
that Iam here. Youand your mamma, I hope, know how unwillingly 
I find myself detained ; but, as you are so frank, I will be candid also. 
Your papa is not able to pay me the small arrear of my salary. If I 
had other means I should go away to-day, and willingly forgive that 
little debt ; but I have no money, and without money there is nothing 
to be done.” 

“Qh! Miss Marlyn! I had hoped you were not so anxious to 
leave us; and I assure you I would have spoken to Mr. Shadwell, had 
I known you weré made uncomfortable by his delay.” 

Miss Marlyn, turning away slowly, smiled again, faintly and bit- 
terly. 
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“Many thanks; but I should not hesitate to speak myself to Mr. 
Shadwell, if I thought that speaking on the subject could be of any 
use; as it is, he asks me to await his convenience, and I suppose I 
must. You can’t be more anxious to dismiss me, than I am to resign ; 
the difficulty is, perhaps, a little ridiculous, but we can’t help it, can 
we ?” 

“You're extremely impertinent,” said Rachel, with a fiery glance 
and a brilliant colour. 

“ Rachel, dear, you mustn’$!” entreated her mother. 

“She has my leave to call me impertinent as often as she pleases,” 
said Miss Marlyn; “it only shows that I have reason in wishing to 
go, and when I please I can retaliate, for language is at everyone’s 
service, ain't it? But I shan’t, though I need only pick up two or 
three unpleasant adjectives—insolent, beggarly, and so forth—and 
throw them back to you, but your caprices and insults shall not tempt 
me into such a meanness,” said Miss Marlyn, with the same bitter 
smile, and growing very pale, with an angry glare in her eyes. 

“Caprices and insults, Miss Marlyn!’ echoed Mrs. Shadwell, in 
amazement. 

“Caprices and insults, yes. I did not want to be petted. I came 
here as a governess: to take me up without a cause was caprice, to 
drop me without a cause, is insult; therefore I say caprice and insult. 
It is caprice, for instance, inviting me in here, when I know you dis- 
like me; and insult from your daughter, calling me impertinent—I, 
who have authority here to direct your hours and instruction while I 
stay—and you'll come down now, if you please, Miss Shadwell, and 
practise your duet.” 

Miss Marlyn spoke in a cold way, her beautiful face white with 
anger, and a steady fire gleaming from her eyes, as she rose from 
her seat, and, with a slight motion, indicated the door to Rachel. 

“ Authority !” repeated Mrs. Shadwell. “You forget, Miss Marlyn, 
that my daughter is quite past that age, and that I have never given 
you any such right.” 

“Oh,dear! I did not mean you, madame. I received it, of course, 
from Mr. Shadwell,” said Agnes, with the same insolent smile. 

“Your authority, I think, can hardly overrule mine, Miss Marlyn. 
I wish my daughter to remain here,” said Mrs. Shadwell, gently, but 
with a slight flush in her cheek. 

“T think, however, I am doing my duty, madam, in desiring Miss 
Shadwell to come to her music. It would, of course, be much 
pleasanter for me to sit idle, reading my book.” 

“Do, pray mamma, tell her to leave your room,” said Rachel, in 

_her own way nearly as angry as Miss Marlyn. =~” 
“T shall be too happy to leave this room,” said Miss Marlyn. 
“ Anything so ridiculous !” exclaimed Rachel. 
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“But it shall be to ascertain on exactly what footing I really am 
placed while I remain here,” continued Agnes Marlyn, and, with a 
courtesy, she left the room. 

“Did you ever hear anything so impertinent in your life?” ex- 
claimed Rachel. “I could not believe my ears. I wonder, mamma, 
you did not order her out of the room.” 

“She was angry, darling, and very rude; but I’m sure she will 
regret it, when she reflects a little,” said Mrs. Shadwell. 

“She’s so ungrateful and odious! I could not have believed it of 
her. I suppose she’s gone down straight to papa, to the library, he’ll 
soon bring her to her senses—-impudent creature!” said Rachel. “IT 
wonder is it true that papa has not got money to pay her. I don’t 
believe it, do you ?” 

“T don’t know, darling, I can’t say, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Shadwell. 
“She is so angry just now, that she would say almost anything; but 
it’s only too possible, there is nothing more miserable than worries 
about money, but I ought not to complain; they press so much more 
on your poor papa, they have quite worn out his spirits. It is so 
miserable, this fine place and house, and all the rents passing through 
his hands, merely to pay interest on mortgages and annuities to 
strangers, and so very little left to us to live upon.” 

“Agnes Marlyn, talking in the odd rude way she sometimes used— 
I don’t mean, of course, as she did just now—said that papa did not 
know anything about his own affairs; that he thought he had only 
twelve hundred a year clear, and that he might easily have sixteen or 
seventeen hundred more, and that there is nearly five hundred a year 
coming whenever an old gentleman, I forget his name, dies; so that 
we might hold up our heads again, if only we had sense to look after 
our own business.” 

“Did she, really ?” said Mrs. Shadwell, and, for a moment, looking 
down in a pained meditation. She seemed to reflect on something 
different from an accession of wealth. 

“Yes,” said Rachel; “but it is not always easy to know when 
Agnes Marlyn is joking, and when in earnest.” 

Just as she reached this point the door opened, and Mr. Shadwell, 
followed closely by Miss Marlyn, entered the room. 


Cuarter LXY. 


MISS MARLYN’S TRIUMPH. 


Miss Martyn had been weeping, and her handkerchief just touched 
her eyes, and was removed as she entered. Mark Shadwell looked 


pale and sternly on his wife and daughter, and said sharply, but 
slowly: , 
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“T’ve merely looked in to say, that Miss Marlyn, being here as your 
instructress, Rachel, is by you, while she remains, to be obeyed.” 

At the last emphatic word he paused. 

“Do you mind? Obeyed,” he repeated. “I have no notion of 
anything else, or of being plagued by your tempers and contradiction. 
I think, Miss Marlyn, you required her to go down to her music, 
didn’t you ?” . 

“T asked Miss Shadwell to come to her usual practise,” said Agnes 
Marlyn, with a suffering air, in a very subdued tone. “I do not wish 
to have power, I hate it; I only wish to know what is required of me, 
if what I say is to be done, then I am accountable; but I should so 
much prefer to have none, to have no authority, no power, no rights. 
You do not know, sir, how unhappy it makes me; I am so miserable, 
so hated, so helpless.” 

A few tears fell here on Miss Marlyn’s soft cheek, and her little 
speech suddenly broke down. 

“ Pray, don’t distress yourself, Miss Marlyn. I insist that you shall 
be treated with proper respect while you remain here. You'll re- 
member, if you please—” he continued, addressing his daughter, “ that 
you are to obey Miss Marlyn as your instructress, and to treat her as 
my guest, and in all respects as your own equal where she is not your 
superior—your equal in birth, your superior in attainments. Do you 
think it can be any pleasure to her listening to your discords and 
blunders at the piano, and performing the thankless task of teaching 
you? What do you mean? What are you dreaming of? Go down 
this moment; and while Miss Marlyn remains here, my direction to 
you is to obey her implicitly.” 

“But mamma was here,” said Rachel, frightened, but also excited 
and angry ; “and Miss Marlyn was extremely rude to her, and ordered 
me out of the room in the most insulting way, and wished to annoy 
mamma by doing so; and I always thought I should obey mamma, 
and not her, when mamma was by.” 

“Your mamma knows how to take care of herself, I hope—” began 
Mark Shadwell in a sterner tone. 

“Oh Mr. Shadwell, pray—pray do not consider me!” pleaded Miss 
Marlyn, pathetically. “I only wish to know what my duties are ; it 
is so miserable any misunderstanding. I am always so unfortunate! 
Do, I implore, with me whatever Mrs. Shadwell likes best.” 

“You shall be respected here, Miss Marlyn,” said Mark, in a high 
tone. 

“ And so, I’m sure you think should mamma,” said Rachel. “And 
Miss Marlyn has been most impertinent to her, and overbearing 
to me.” 

“Oh! Rachel, darling! how can you say so?” exclaimed Miss 
Marlyn, with an appealing look. 
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But this little dialogue was peremptorily brought to a close by 
Mark Shadwell’s commanding his daughter, with a stamp on the floor, 
to go instantly, as Miss Marlyn had already desired her, downstairs to 
her music. 

As Miss Marlyn followed her pupil from the room, she stole 
a glance at Mrs. Shadwell strangely at variance with her recent 
tears—a look of lurking triumph and insult that stung her to the 
heart. 

This sudden scene, more violent in action by force of its looks and 
tones than its mere dialogue thus set down would convey, was fruitful 
in feminine tears ; not only were Agnes Marlyn’s young cheeks wet, 
but Mrs. Shadwell wept and trembled. 

She had been bullied, and mortified, and humbled before that inso- 
lent young lady, who had provoked that collision for the direct purpose 
of appealing to the partial judgment of her husband. 

Oh! cruel, wicked girl, what had that poor sick lady done to pro- 
voke the torture of that triumph? Oh! Mark, Mark, she thought, 
how could you forsake the wife of your youth, and requite her un- 
changed adoration with that deep and ruthless perfidy ? 

“Oh, Mark!” she exclaimed; “Oh, Mark! you don’t know how 
you have wounded me. If you knew all you would not have slighted 
me so before Rachel, and before that insulting, wicked girl.” 

And speaking this, for her, unparalleled invective, she threw her 
arms about her husband’s neck, and wept passionately on that breast 
which her head had not lain upon for years. Mark was disconcerted 
for a moment, and placed his hand almost fondly on her head. But 
recollecting himself, he gently removed her, his hand still resting not 
unkindly on her shoulder. She was clinging to him, looking up with 
such an imploring agony, and her poor swollen eyelids and wet cheeks 
moved Mark for a moment with a feeling of compunction. 

“Come, Amy!” he said, “don’t let us have a scene all about 
nothing. You women are all made up of exaggerations ; that wicked 
girl, as you call her, Miss Marlyn’”—Mark’s face as he looked down 
upon his wife was ghastly pale—“has, I think, simply done her duty, 
and so will you when you reflect. I can’t, of course, say what you 
were all talking about before I came in. It’s merely, so far as I 
can see, making mountains of molehills; but I’m quite certain— 
whether you had a scene or not before I came—that you will see the 
absurdity of treating this wretched little squabble as if it were some- 
thing of—of importance.” 

“Oh! Mark, it 2s of importance! it is—it is—it is—you know it 
is; yes, darling, very important. Oh! Mark, do send her away, I 
implore of you ; you don’t know how miserable I am.” 

Mark was again disconcerted, perhaps agitated ; but he affected to 
laugh. 
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“Come, come, Amy! you musn’t be foolish ; you're not a child !” 

“Oh, Mark darling! this isn’t foolish. Oh, darling! do as I ask 
you, and you'll say it was wise.” 

“Well, of course, if you make it important, it 7s important,” said 
Mark, with a sudden and odd change of manner. “There’s a crisis 
ineverything. I will do as you say ;—she shall go. She leaves Raby 
to-morrow morning. Long threatening comes at last, as old Wyndle 
says. I am utterly sick of this state of things.” 

“Don’t blame me, Mark, dear !” 

“T blame no one; no, I know too well!things come about of them- 
selves, and—and I hate suspense. It was to be, I suppose, and it has 
come,” said Mark. 

“Thank you, Mark, dear! I’m so grateful.” 

“Don’t thank me; you need’nt. You're not to suppose, because I 
don’t talk about what’s passing, that I don’t see it. I have observed 
—I could not help it—how from having petted and caressed Miss 
Marlyn—making, perhaps, too much of her—you have come to hate 
her, and to show her that you hate her—caprice and insult ”—(how 
had he come to find these words?) ‘Of course, it’s another worry ; 
but I have resolved to put an end to the whole thing.” 

“Tm sorry you think I’m to blame; but, indeed, I’m not. And, 
Mark, there are some little jewels—I never wear them—and would it 
not be well to send them up to town and sell them, and that would 
make paying Miss Marlyn quite easy.” 

“That's my affair; no, keep them. You need not speak to Miss 
Marlyn. I don’t wish another scene. I'll tell her to be ready to go 
by the two o’clock train to-morrow. She must leave this at eleven.” 

And, so saying, Mark abruptly left the room. Amy Shadwell 
watched his departure with a strange alarm. There was more in the 
impression that remained upon her than the occasion seemed to 
warrant. What resolution had he taken? What was about to 
happen? A sinister presentiment terrified her. 

The scene that had just agitated her, in her weak state, was fol- 
lowed by violent nervous palpitations, and intense hysterical excite- 
ment. 

Very late that night Amy Shadwell, under the influence of a strong 
narcotic, lying in her husband’s room, illumined only by a faint night- 
light, and the uncertain flicker of the fire, awakened she knew not 
how, saw her husband standing by her bed. Her face was turned 
from the light, which flickered dimly on his face, as he looked down 
closely into hers. His countenance was sorrow-stricken and sullen, 
she could see; and standing erect, his gaze unrewarded, for her 
features were quite in darkness, he sighed heavily, and remained 
looking down with the same dismal aspect, for awhile; then once 
more he stooped his face towards her, and whispered very low: 
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“Amy! Amy!” 

In the action of the opiate she had taken there was something that 
resembled a luxurious catalepsy. With a sufficient effort of will, no 
doubt, she could have roused herself to reply, but the languor and 
serenity of her state held her in a drowsy spell. There was a dim 
sense of pleasure in protracting the unwonted scene. There was 
something of grief and tenderness in Mark Shadwell’s countenance 
that held her in a strange suspense, and she watched his movements, 
and heard his words, with the curiosity that accompanies an interest- 
ing dream. 

“Have I done her justice—have I understood her quite? Too late 
now,” he said, faintly. 

And again he stooped down and gazed into her darkened face, and 
seemed to listen for her breathing. 

“ She’s asleep—so best. Her lot is happier than mine!” 

So saying, he walked gently to the fire-place, and stood there, look- 
ing ruefully into the embers. 

She watched him with increasing intensity—her heart beat fast in 
the suspense. She expected him to return to her bedside ; she debated 
within her own mind whether she should speak to him, but a sort of 
spell restrained her. He looked again, long and steadily, towards her. 
And now she saw his shadow on the wall moving—was it towards her ? 
No—the door opened, and he was gone. 




















